“ The foundation of every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 






A fter reading the remarkable paper of 
Miss Alice C. Jennings on the value of 
the sign-language to oral teachers, and 
its weight as a language, and subsequently 
the article by Miss Emma Atkinson, it is 
apparent that truth is rising and some, at 
least, are true to their conviction. , 

To all that Miss Jennings has said I most 
emphatically agree, and while Miss Atkinson 
unfortunately does not confine the sign-lan- 
guage to its proper sphere, she admits that 
hand spelling is a necessity, going so far as 
to actually declare that speech and lip-reading 
can not be relied upon, even in social conver- 


dents can be pointed out who have read Cae- 
sar. Cicero, I'lomer. and Virgil, and under- 
stand them thoroughly. And I know at least 
two oral students who could speak and read 
lips on any occasion yet coidd not read under- 
standingly either Robinson Crusoe or Black 
Beauty. 

Of course, a person able to speak and read 
the lips and also use the manual alphabet is 
more popular than the one who has to 
depend solely upon hand spelling or pad and 
pencil. Likewise the guest who can play and 
sing or narrate above the average proves 
more congenial because he not only relieves 
the host of the trouble of looking out for his 
entertainment but helps to entertain others. 
But with all it is utterly impossible for every 
deaf person to become so expert at lip-read- 
ing and in speaking as to depend solely upon 
them, even in society. There are many per- 
sons well established in society who depend 
almost entirely on spelling or pad and pencil. 
To stand well in society is more of an art and 
accomplishment than a mode of conversa- 
tion. 

A knowledge of the sign-language is in no 
wise a hindrance to mental developement, no 
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sation. However, what she has said of the 
dependency of the deaf-mute upon signs for 
an easy method is only too true, yet it cannot 
be said that his inability “ to understand the 
language and expression of the daily news- 
paper” is due to his excessive use of signs. 
Even the born deaf-mute, who has an alert 
and ambitious mind and a fair education, can 
easily read understandingly anything ap])car- 
ing as news in a daily. It is far easier to 
read and understand an article than it is to 
compose one. The same is true in regard to 
reading the lips and speaking. A person born 
deaf, or who became deaf in early childhood, 
frequently understands lip - reading but fails 
to speak and construct the same language he 
has read. There are deaf persons enough liv- 
ing who have never spoken a word in their 
lives who can, and have, read not only papers 
but the classics. It is well kmnvn that those 
students at Gallaudet who have acquired their 
command of English by their own natural 
ways more easily and rapidly understand 
Latin, French, etc. Scores of deaf-mute stu- 


more than a knowledge of the anicent trans- 
posed order — Latin and Greek are. We all 
look upon to the man who understands those 
languages as one of a broader comprehension 


“Counsellor — 

although not a single person living today can 
either read or write either of those languages 
in their real form. 

My humble English today is purer and 
stronger than it was twelve years ago when 
I was a Grammer School boy, and it is due 
to a taste of the ancient languages and a 
deep drink of the language of motion. 

From the former roots, stems and construc- 
tions, unlimited, have been brought to view, 
while by the latter 1 see my thoughts in pic- 
tures and pantomime of beauty indescribable 
and force most impressive. 

The sign-language has its sphere, and mis- 
sion, and there is no substitute, nor will there 
be so long as the deaf are among the inhabi- 
tants using a language. 

To be sure it has been abused and corrupted, 
and no one detests more than the writer 
seeing a number of deaf persons going about 
a crow'ded street, or sitting in an assembl)r 
hall, sawing the air like so many wind-mills, 
and as like as not, puffing and roaring like 
stranded freight engines. 

Here's w'here the ignorant and "don’t” care 
mute low’ers the esteem of the wdiole deaf 
population and makes this language an object 
of contempt. Even the hearing man who 
talks all over when he talks is scorned by so- 
ciety. 

The sign-language has no place in the pub- 
lic, at least so long as the public continues to 
live in darkness and apart from the deaf, ex- 
pecting them to come unaided to their stand- 
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ing or stay where they are. They will not 
extend a helping hand or in any wise strive 
to make the way to society clarer. 

But compare the position of the deaf today 
with that occupied by them less than a century 
ago — at the coming of Rev. I'. H, Gallaudet, 
and you will get a fair idea of the advance, 
but you most likely will add that they have 
reached the limit. 

It is a great misfortune to the deaf that the 
world, as a whole, thinks the ability to speak 
is the sum and substance of life, and measur- 
ed every person by his ability at producing 
certain sounds, whether or not he has the 
sense of hearing. And then how can we 
blame parents, in their blindness, for the uni- 
versal plea of speech and lip - reading ? All 
educators well know what the plea is, and, 
even if they know its absurdness, they must 
yield to popular clamor, and hence we find 
in schools a va.st number of oral teachers, and 
oral work, where, could the Superintendents 
be left to his discretion would have it different, 
and the educational lines more thoroughly and 
rapidly carried out. 

It cannot be denied that the sign-language 
bas its place, even in the class-room, especial- 
ly in the beginning classes, not as a method 
of reciting but as an instrument of explana- 
tion. The class work in the lower grades is 
for the ])ur])ose of teaching English and every 
•question and even,’ answer should be made 
and given in English, either spelling, writing, 
or spoken, as all experienced teachers well 
know. But when it comes to explanation, 
chapel exercises, and lectures where the deaf 
are up for the purpose of gaining thought, 
and food for thought, and not construction of 
English, there is no substitute for the sign- 
language. (.)n these occasions “ Jew and 
Greek" meet and there must be used an in- 
strument by which the majority can under- 
stand. 

In church meetings, and conventions, the 
majority of the deaf are past the days of learn- 
ing language lessons, and hand spelling would 
be a monotonous drag — only a time-killing act. 

The open declaration of Miss Jennings af- 
ter all her training is not a matter to be 
passed unnoticed, nor are those made by Mrs. 
Balis and Miss Fitzgerald, at Morgantown. 
These testimonials outweigh any that can be 
offered by a group of hearing persons, just 
the same as an artist endowed with the power 
to paint, above all other powers, and depends 
upon art as his mainstay, although he may 
have hobbies for convenience and pastime 
sake, is better able to speak on the construc- 
tion of masterpieces than a man who has not 
been so endow'ed, who solely takes to art for 
fancy or ideal reasons. 

It is just the same with the oralist. No 
hearing person knows wdiat it is to under- 
take reading the lips ; and w'e might add that 
the semi-mute knows not what it is never to 
have hear, and the born deaf person, who 
learns to speak, what it is to hear sounds. 

I care not who the lip-reader is, nor whence 
be comes, he can not deny that he has never 


understood, in connected language, a sermon 
or lecture. 

It can not be done. I am not so much of a 
lip-reader but I have met persons, and have 
among my friends persons, with whom I have 
talked for hours and understood everything 
they have said in conversation, but when that 
person takes a platform as a speaker I can 
understand nothing. 

Before losing my hearing, I had attended 
church regularly and I knew scores of old 
familiar hymns so perfectly by memory that 
I could not only sing them, but play many of 
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them on an organ. Since deaf it has been a 
weekly occurence, during the summer, to on 
Sunday evening spend an hour or two by an 
organ and sing while my sister plays, depend- 
ing entirely on her lips for time, and I have 
kept it perfectly. I have even done so in 
church by simply watching the lips of some 
one. But what pleasure is it? What of the 
strain? What if the connection is missed 
and lost, for how can I know whether it is the 
word in one line or the rhyme in another? I 
have striven wdth all in me to keep in among 
the hearing people, and at my home church 
where I am known, I have had the indulgence 
of all, and have led the Y. P. C. U. and 
weekly prayer meetngs, but it is changing, 
and I must admit that since deaf I have actu- 
ally never enjoyed a religious exercise from 
start to finish until I entered Gallaudet Col- 
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lege and threw’ off the yoke of make-belief 
for the real undertaking, and there I enjoyed 
my first sermf)n, as it fell from Dr. Gallaudet's 
beautiful and forceful deliver, he speaking 
from the twenty-second chapter of the Book 
of Revelations. What thoughts I had that 
afternoon no one know’s, no one can ever 
know, but me. It was a revelation, a joyful 
revelation of a light from out of the darkness, 
the revelation of a way, and the clouds which 
had darkened the sky of my youthful life in 
my loss of hearing began to vanish like mist 
before the morning sun. What was more im- 
pressive w’as the fact that only three nights 
before I had lost my hearing (it w^ent like a 
flash of lightning) my own father had read 
that very same chapter, at a prayer meeting, 
and at the conclusion spoke of an incident of 
his childhood days, forty odd years before 
when he had heard a venerable old soldier of 
the cross read it on a .similiar occasion and 
made some remarks, wben, but a few days 
later the old gentleman w'as carried suddenly 
to the Great Beyond, fulfilling the phrase — 
“ Behold I come quickly.” 

I am sure 1 could never have taken the pas- 
sage from the lips of a speaker as I took it 
from Dr. Gallaudet. nay I am sure T would 
have been mystified as to wbat was actually 
taking place, instead of having the thoughts I 
had. That one clause was indellibly imprinted 
in my mind for I saw in my own case how 
quickly the plans of the Great One were car- 
ried out, and again only a few’ months before 
the lecture my father, w’ho had read the last 
passage of the scripture that I had heard, w’as 
called upon to answ'er the summons, in the 
very zenith of health and earthly activity. 

After becoming deaf I attended public ser- 
vices every Sunday, both Sunday - school and 
sermons, and W’hile I often had even the pleas- 
ures of reading the minister’s sermons, when 
written out, I must .say that during all these 
years I never derived the joy and benefits as 
I have from a single chapel service at Gallau- 
det, or one conducted elsewhere in the sign- 
language. 

1 will repeat that speech and lip-reading and 
hand spelling are the modes of conversation 
to use in society, and in public, and tliat they 
deserve the sanction and support of eveiw' 
teacher of the deaf, and I would add that so 
long as we are preaching and lecturing to im- 
part knowdedge, spiritually or w’orldly — pour- 
ing light into the path of a benighted soul — 
and not for the purpose of teaching language 
and orthography, that there is no substitute 
for the sign-language. To me it is a most 
valued acquisition since deaf, the greatest 
God-sent blessing I have enjoyed in my grief 
over my departed sense of hearing, and the 
pleasures and benefits I have derived from it, 
are without price. And then why should I 
scorn it — scorn and bury the lone talent the 
Master gave me because he gave my brothers 
five or three ? 

My plodding here will be of short duration 
— only a span, then a snuff, a flicker and the 
torch is out, and its place is no more. Isn't 
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it wiser to take the talent allotted me and 
put it to tlie greatest service instead of bury- 
ing it and weeping and striving to get a share 
as my brothers have, knowing as I did in my 
weakness that my efforts would be useless ? 
Wouldn't it be better to labor with what was 
cheerfully given me and reap besides its small 
gain the plaudit “ well done ?” 

Happiness is the supreme object of life and 
if I can derive more true happiness from the 
sign-language than from any other source 
why not make use of it ? llecause it has been 
abused and because those jiersons who do not 
need its pleasures under any condition hold it 
up to scorn ? I, for one. am willing to accept 
the talent given me and to improve it to the 
best of my aliility. 

E. C. WVAXD. 

Fkedekick City, Md. 


A Voice From the Silence 

S OHEOXE sent me a copy of SiLEXT 
WoKKEK containing Miss Jenning's arti- 
cle upon signs and .Miss Atkinson’s 
argument. 1 do not like to enter into con- 
troversy and as a wise bishop once said to 
me, “ Argument never yet converted any- 
one.” Hut I cannot resist the spirit of ap- 
peal for my whole heart was stirred. To 
Miss Atkinson I render my heartfelt thanks 
for her truth-dealing word’s. It is not ea.sy 
always save to the noblest to stand alone for 
what one feels the right. 

iMiss Jennings means well in her own stand- 
ing, but she has taken the narrow path of re- 
trogression rather than the on\j’ard one of 
progress. In her article there is no helpful- 
ness, noi^ light thrown across the future of the 
deaf. She tells them they must .stand where 
they are — wliere they have stood through gen- 
erations past. She shows no opening for 
those who are yet to come. She gives but 
despair, to some, who had hoped. Lassitude 
to others who feel as she does that there is 
no place for them in the world, save as a class 
apart. Such an outlook is worse than wrong 
— it is cruel. 

As far as church goes — each one must fol- 
low one's own spirit-voice, but why should 
there be any fatigue about it ? One is not ob- 
liged to try to read a sermon. The church 
has its rites which one can follow. Then dur- 
ing the sennon one can rest in the peace of 
God's House and meditate upon the lesson of 
the day — its gospel. Untroubled by some un- 


edifying sermon, undisturbed by the voice of 
man, the spirit communes with God alone and 
comes forth joyous and in peace. God blesses 
all alike. He never meant us to be set apart ; 
the deaf can be a part of His beautiful world 
as much as others. The .strong and the weak 
alike help one another. We are not useless ; 
but if we put ourselves into a state of inacces- 
sibility by hedging ourselves about with signs, 
we can honestly form no part in His grand 
work. We ought to praise God — not com- 
plain ; we ought to try and make the universe 
glad, as others do, not isolate ourselves. And 
oh ! we can do this ! Helpless as I am from 
semi-blindness, yet I feel I am a part of His 
plan and have the right to help. And how 
much more may others who are only deaf — 
having the power of sight — are able to go 
about freely. We can I>e hapjiy with the hear- 
ing and they with us. They cannot under- 
stand signs — and have no desire to learn. 
There are few signs that are graceful or at- 
tractive, none at all that are intelligible to 
those unacustomed to them. Hut the hear- 
ing generally know the manual alphabet in 
one form or another, ( the deaf should know’ 
all forms of this), if they do not, they readily 
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learn and enjoy it. The signs they dislike 
and will not trouble to learn. Spelling is as 
rajiid as signs. I often see .signs made and 
then the W’ords spelled and wonder whyf If 
the signs must be rendered more plain by 
having the words spelled after, what is the 
goocl of using them ? 

I always find the hearing rea<ly to help — and 
W’e enjoy conversing together. 

Gf course there are impatient ones, but 
there is impatience every where, in every 
phase of life. To rise above our burden we 
must stand upon it. If we ma.ster our afflic- 
tion. we help others to do the same, and so 
make a path for those who are coming behind. 
To help one from a ditch one must not jump 
down into the mire with him, he might be 
pushed further in and the w'ould - be - helper 
prove as helpless as the one he wished to help. 
So it is w'ith the afflicted. Infirmity herding 
together becomes like unto like. There is no 
upward or onward tendency. 

Why should W’e make ourselves a class 
apart, and feel we are not just as blest as the 
hearing? God may have work for us to do 
among them — and for them to do among us — 
all for His world. And do not let us brood 
over our infirmity, or look for slights. Just 
let us love every one so much that tliey cannot 


hurt us, even if they w’ant to, and 1 know they 
do not want to ! 

There is a sweet thought 1 once learned, 
that all who are afflicted in any way are tlie 
“little ones” of God, who cannot grow up aw’ay 
from His constant love and care but must keep 
close to Him. 

[ know we cannot help often feeling fet- 
tered, we want to do so much in our own for 
God and His world. 

\N’e are often hurt, too, by not being under- 
stood. or understanding. Hut if everv thing 
in this dear old world was smooth, and there 
was no jostling, there would be no ideals for 
us to strive for ; no goal to be gained with 
triumph. If only you w-ill not be pulled back 
by mistaken judgment into the old rut of iso- 
lation 3 ’ou will .soon find how much easier the 
])ath to the other world is. God never meant 
you to shadow’ yourselves under the cross, but 
to stand on the sunny side of it and look up 
to Him. t)n that side only can you find the 
jiow’er of content. You are strangers to the 
hearing world liecause you will it so. not be- 
cause they do. “ I do so want to talk with 
her,” is often said by a stranger, “ but I do- 
not know; the signs.” “ She does not use 
signs.” “ How do you talk with her ?” “Hy 
the finger alphabet ?” “ Oh, I know’ that — 

in one form what one does she use?” “She 
knows all the forms of the alphabet.” And 
then and there begins an animated conversa- 
tion and a new' friend comes into my life. 
There is no isolation here. Now why should 
it not be with you as full and sweet as with 
me ? 1 think our duty lies tow’ards the 

hearing as well as theirs towards us. 

Don't feel lonely, or sad, or shut out of the 
world. But strive to lie of those who believe 
in the brotherhood of man. 

For then you will be blest. My heart and 
love reach out to you all and I long for the 
best for you. OJi, “little ones” of silence, if 
you know how near you are to God ! 

-Ynna B. Bensel. 


Blind or De&.f ? 

W hich is worse— to be ])lind or to be deaf and 
dumb? Kani discussed that question in his “ Anth- 
ropologie." and concluded that the blind were less 
to l)e pitied than the deaf-inutcs, whom he found, 
as a rule, more morose. The cmuieiit Rerlin ocu- 
list. Ilr Ludwig Cohn, considers the same prob- 
lem in the Berlin Tageblatt, apropos of the one hun- 
dredh annivers.-iry of the opening of the first asy- 
lum for the blind in Germany. All the blind per- 
stius whom he has questioned hold their affliction 
to he more endurable than that of the deaf-mutes, 
■^et as to social gatherings, and in the theatre, not 
to speak of the opera, the eye makes amends for 
the lack of hearing to a much gi eater degree than 
the ear does for the absence of sight. But “if we 
ask a deaf-mute if he would change places w’ith a 
blind per.son he always answers. “ Xo." This helps 
to mitigate one's regret that there are so many deaf 
mutes. The latest published figures, for 1900, show 
that there were at that time in the German Empire 
48.750 deaf-mutes, as against .54.434 of the blind. 
Aluch more has been done for the deaf-mutes than 
for the blind in enabling them to earn their own liv- 
ing.’ .and Dr. Cohn considers it one of the main 
problems of the future to devise means of making 
the blind self-supporting. Humane people in this 
country have applied themselves to that problem 
with much sucess. 
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W HILE in Kansas City not long since I had 
the pleasure of meeting again with Mr. 
Clayboru F. Jackson, formerly of Iowa, 
later of Kansas but now of Cespedes, Caniaguey 
Province. Cuba — not far from the geographical 
center of the island which some day is bound to 
d>ecome American territory. Relatives and friends 
of Mr. Jackson own a tract comprising nearly 
three thou.sand acres near Cespedes, and Mr. 
Jackson himself owns three hundred acres of the 
tract. He is now having his land cleared with 
the view of engaging chiefl3’ in the raising of 
oranges, grape fruit and lemons, and, on a 
smaller scale pine apples, bananas, cocoanuts, 
n.nd tobacco. The land was originally purchased 
ior three dollars an acre but within the past two 
y'ears the value has increased to twelve dollars 
an acre. Censiderable land is still available near 
liis place at ten dollars an acre. The land is 
covered with a rich growth of Cedar and Ma- 
liogan5' which ma}' be sold for lumber at a good 
price. Frost is unknown in Cuba and the soil is 


nent place, but it was not until after the present 
management took charge that it became evident 
to the general observ'er that it was not to be sur- 
passed bj- an3' other Institution for the deaf in 
existence. No “doom of sign-language” seems 
to have ever been sounded within its walls, or 
is likel3' to be, and the “passing of the deaf 
teacher” from out of there appears to be anal - 
togther remote improbabilit3’. If there has been 
an3’ passing of the deaf teacher from out of other 
schools, it is reasonably .safe to infer that it has 
not been due so much to deafness as to failure 
to attain and maintain the Ohio standard of effi- 
ciency. Judged by results the schools in which 
the sign-language has been “doomed” and from 
which the deaf teacher has alread3- “passed,” 
if, in fact he was ever present, are the lea.st effec- 
tive, while, the schools having a deaf principal 
or head-teacher, as at Columbu.s, have the best. 

* 

As it is not every life insurance compan3’ that 
will take deaf risks, or such risks without charg- 
ing an extra premium, the following extract 
from a recent letter from a representative of the 
New York Life Insurance Compan3' 0133- appro- 
priately^ he quoted here : 

“ *** Mr. I’ach wished me to inform you that 
he carries two polices in the New York Life In- 


The convention of teachers next year should 
be held in Virgini.i instead of Utah, on account 
of the Jamestown Exposition. The attractions 
in Utah are permanent and may be seen at any 
time, while the Jamestown Exposition must be 
seen in 1907. American Expositions are worth 
seeing wherever held and are frequent enough to 
regulate many of the conventions. There seems 
to be a well founded minor that Seattle, Wash., is 
to have an exposition in 1910. A stop-off for a 
week at Odgen en-route to Seattle in 1910 would 
be a much greater thing for Utah than a con- 
vention in 1907, with a fine exposition working 
in the opposite direction. 

* 

“The Mormons” was the subject of a lecture 
before the (lallaudet Union recently by the princi- 
pal of Gallaudet School. In view of the ap- 
proaching convention of instructors at Odgen, it 
might be well for prospective delegates to brush 
up on the subject. There is no telling how many 
of us may return home fit subjects for heresy 
trials after having .sampled Utah hospitality'. 

* 

A g^reat main- of the Nontian fellow.s are be- 
coming superintendents. The Gallaudet college 
alumni a.ssociation had better revise its rule re- 
garding membership . — Deaf Hawkeye. 
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adapted to any crop-fruit or vegatable. It is 
especially adapted to the raising of cattle which 
feed off the land all the year round and find a 
ready market at good prices. I^and values in the 
i.sland are bound to increase with opening of 
the Panama Canal and speculators are already 
buying up large tracts with that line in view. 
Mr. Jack.son advises any one with at least a capi- 
tal of one thou.sand dollars to go to Cuba and 
purchase a ten or twenty acre farm, improve and 
stock it, and then take life easy. While famiing 
is the principal occupation, there are, he says, 
excellent openings for wood-workers and ma- 
chinists. During his recent .sojour in Cuba Mr. 
Jack.son called to see Mrs. Corsey, nee Miss 
My'itle ISIorris, whom he knew at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. She resides in Valedo, the fashionable and 
exclusive suburb of Havana. 

* 

'I'he recently issued course of instruction man- 
ual for the .school and shops of the Ohio Insti- 
tution, prepared by Superintendent Jones and 
Principal Patter.son, is a model in its wuy' and re- 
plete with useful suggestions to teachers gen- 
erally'. In point of efficiency and practical re- 
sults the Ohio Institution has long held a promi- 


surance Company, one taken out .some time ago 
and the other within the last few day’s. In both 
cases no additional premium was charged on ac- 
count of deafne.ss he was suffering from. The 
rates w’hicli the Company cliarge <1 in his case are 
the .same as would be charged to any other in- 
dividual who had good hearing. Mr. Pach has 
made quite a study of life insurance among the 
various companies and has found that this com- 
pany is practically the only one which w'ill give 
him insurance without extra co,st and embodying 
in the contract all the guarantees w’hich are 
found in the accumulation policies of this com- 
pany, such as loans, paid up insurance in ca.se 
of lapse, incontestable from date of i.ssue, and 
no restrictions from the beginning.***” 

In leply to the above I wrote : “ I think I can 
endorse all that Mr, Pach has said concerning 
the New York Life. I carry two policies in that 
Company, both of several years standing, and I 
have the impression that I am paying no addi- 
tional premium an account of deafness. At my 
suggestion some of my' deaf friends have taken 
out policies in the New York Life and are satis- 
fied.***” 

* 


Yes, indeed ! Hit the Alumni As.sociation again. 
Not nece.s,sarily because some of the normals are 
becoming .Superintendents and getting into po- 
sition to add momentum to the “ passing” of the 
deaf teacher — especially if he is one of the Gal- 
laudet Alumni — but because the normals have the 
adherent right to memberships in the A.s,sociation 
by virtue of the degree they' hold from Gallaudet 
College. * 

Mr. vSamuel A. Stack, of Cuba, Mo., and Miss 
Ella N. Henning, of St. Louis, were united in 
marriage at St. Thom'as Mission on Nov. 14. 
They w’ill make their future home on a farm near 
Cuba, Mo. The marriage is the outcome of a 
romance began at the Missouri -State Convention 
in October. * 

I do not pride my'self on my ability’ to read the 
lips, but at gue.ssing which is much the same 
thing, 1 am probably' as good as the average. 
Not long ago I passed a carpenter shingling the 
roof of a barn. He had his mouth full of shingle 
nails and said something to me as I pa.ssed. I 
took out my W'atch and told him it w’as four 
o’clock. With a nod of the head, expressing his 
appreciation of the favor, he resumed his work. 

J. H. Cloi-d. 
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The Second Annual Convention 
qf the Maritime Deaf-Mute 
Association. 

T he Maritime Deaf-Mute Association lield 
their second annual convention at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association's building on Prince 
St. Halifax, N. S., on September 23, 24. 25th and 
it was a grand success. There were three reli- 
gious services on Sunday, September 23rd. ^Ir. 
F. J. T. Boal, of Mount Allison College, was 
engaged to preach to the convening mutes in the 
morning. He preached an interesting sermon on 
“Helpmete,” which was enjoyed by 75 mutes 
pre.sent. Mr. R. W. McDonald closed with pray- 
er. In the afternoon about 90 mutes u ere present, 
despite pouring rain, and the meeting opened at 
2.30 P.M., with Mr. W. O. Barnaby’s grace. Mr. 
W. J. Murray illustrated Christian Love in person 
of the late J. Scott Hutton who came to teach the 
Halifax School. Mr. Mackenzie .spoke on 
“Courtesy.” Mr. Barnaby’s subject was “Pride 
and its Fall.” Miss Tufts gave a clear illustra- 
tion of “ Wine and Water. ” Mr. McDonald gave 


intendent Fearon to attend a reception at the In- 
stitution at five o’clock the next evening, which 
were followed by hearty applause from the 
audience. The mutes rose up when the distin- 
guished gentleman departed. The arrangement 
for a tallj’-ho drive, or a boat, was abondoned, in 
order to accept the invitation. 

President Mackenzie started to read the revised 
constitution, he was called out on business and 
Mr. R. W. McDonald was called to finish the 
reading. As it was nearing noon when the dele- 
gates were to be photographed the membership 
enrolment came with a rush as follows : — 

President — Cleo. S. Mackenzie, Moncton. 

Vice-President — Wni. Baillie, St. John. 

Secretary — F. J. T. Boal, Sussex. 

Treasurer — Wm. J. Murray, Moncton. 

Directors — Wm. W. Dryden, Fairville ; S. J. 
Doherty, St. John ; J. C. Avard, Sackville ; 
Fllderkin Allen, Amherst. 

Honorary members : — 

Mr. James McMechen, Boston. 

“ Wm. G. Abbott, 

Mi.ss Sadie McClellan, Lynn. 
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a story of “ Spite and Forgiveness.” Mr. Barn- 
aby was called to close the meeting with a prayer 
at 4 P..M. In the evening a larger meeting opened 
at 7 p.M. with 100 mutes present. Mr. Boal 
opened it with prayer. Mr. .Abbott referred to the 
growth of his society in Boston. Mr. Boal illus- 
trated sin b}’ a drop of ink in a glass of clear 
water. Mr. McMechen, of Boston, Mr. Allen, 
Mrs. Dunlap, Miss Bateman, Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Doherty, respectively, mounted the platform 
and spoke in caiuse of good association and the 
brotherhood of man. The meeting was brought 
to a close with Mr. Barnaby's prayer. 

The second annual convention was held at 9.30 
A..M., Monday, September 24th, and when His 
Honor, the Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia, 
Hon. Mr. Fraser, a Scotchman, arrived, the mutes 
all rose from their seats out of respect, and he 
bowed in acknowledgment. The convention was 
opened with prayer l)y Superintendent J. Fearon, 
of the Halifax Deaf and Dumb Instiution. after 
which Lieut. Governor F'raser made a fine addre.ss, 
which was interpreted by Supt. Fearon to the 
convening mutes, who, in reply, applauded 
heartily. It was regretted that no reporter was 
present to take down his address as all reporters 
were engaged at the Dominion Exhibition. 

He extended an invitation to the delegates to 
visit the Government House and following it 
another invitation was tendered them by Super- 


Mr. John Bond, CalgorJ^ 

New Brunswick : — 

Mr. W. O. Barnaby, St. John 

“ Chester Brown, 

“ FL IL Prince, 

“ Harry Hampton, “ 

“ Carl Tapper, “ 

“ and Mrs. Hugh Rennick, “ 

“ and “ Geo. H. Tupper, “ 

Miss Lena IxJgan, “ 

“ Martha Dickie, ■ “ 

“ Beatrice Mcl^ean, 

“ Minnie McLeod, Sus.sex 

‘ ‘ Ada Tufts, Moncton 

“ Minnie Knight, 

Mrs. James Avard, 

Mr. Collengwood Winton, Campbellton 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Blake, Hillsboro 
Mr. Harold Snowdon, Sackville 

“ James Hodges, “ 

“ and Mrs. John McPherson, 

Charlottetown, P.ILL 

Nova Scotia : — 

Mr. .Archibald McFatridge, Halifax 

“ Wm. Bellefontaine, 

“ Alex. Campbell, 

“ Gregoiy O’Brien, 

“ Jose])h N'ehiley, “ 


Miss Ida Nehieley, “ 

“ Gladys Rees, “ 

“ Edith Morrifion, 

“ Lena Morrison, 

“ Lily Malcolm, 

“ Diana Gosse, 

“ Mary .Ann McLean, “ 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. McDonald, 

Leonard Goucher. 

“ “ “ .Alfred Harvey, 

Miss Matihla M. Burchill, Dartmouth 

Mr. Bertie Munro, 

“ Alick Ross, Windsor 

“ and Mrs .A. S. Kelly, “ 

Miss Maria Mosher, 

“ Maggie “ , 

“ Ruth Lamont, Billtown 

Mr. Fred C. Bowlby, .Aylesford 

“ Willoughby (Voucher, Melvern Square 
“ Ewart F. Nixon, Margaretsville 

“ Harry .Archibald, Musquodoboit 

“ James .A. Dexter, Forbrook. 

“ Collin Morse, Bridgetown 

“ and Mrs. T. D. Ruggles, 

“ Harry Campbell, Digby 

“ Judah Nickerson, CajM? Sable Island 

“ John Moore, Ivockeport 

Miss Eveline Bower, Shelburne 

Mr. Bradlej' Blanch, .Amherst 

“ W, H. Burke, River Hebert 

Miss Laura McLeod, Pugwash Jet 

Mrs. Wm. Murphy, Victoria 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Dunlap, Fruro 

Mrs. Cassie Logan, New Canaan 

Mr. Russell Fenton, Guysboro 

“ D. .A. Morrison, Sydne)', C.B. 

The morning session was adjourned before 
noon, in order to allow the delegates to be pho- 
tographed on the City Hall square. The afternoon 
session opened at 2 p.m. with the president’s- 
address. The secretar}' read the minutes of the 
last convention. Celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
vensary of the first Canadian deaf-mute .school at 
Halifax. President Mackenzie referred to the 
question as to whether George Tail or Wm. Gray 
was the founder or first instructor, and declared 
that the Halifax school owes its start to Mr. 
Gray, though Mr. Geo. Tait maj- have been the 
founder. He called Secretaiy- Boal to explain 
what he knew of Mr. Tait and the secretarj' .said 
he did not know Mr. Gray, but he knew Mr. 
Tait who heljied found the first school. He said 
it was Mr. Tait who sent him and other children 
from New Brunswick to school.. He was not an 
instructor, but a carpenter, making desks and 
benches for the school. Reminding the presi- 
dent’s complaints on the secretarj- ’s alleg^ in- 
capabilitv of his duties, he said he would accept 
them. ’The president rose and thanked him for 
his speech. He appointed Mes.srs. .Allen, Avard, 
Drjden, Baillie and Bamabj- to form a committee 
on Nominations. President Mackenzie was re- 
elected bj- acclamation. Mr. S. J. Doherty, of 
St. John, was elected vice-president for New 
Brunswick bj- acclamation. 

The president said he wanted ladj- heli)ers. So- 
Mrs. J. J. Dunlap was elected second vice-presi- 
dent for Nova Scotia by a majoritj- vote over 
Mrs. Leonard Goucher. Mr. Goucher was elected 
secretary bj- an overwhelming majoritj- vote over 
Mr. Boal and Mr. Harvej- treasurer, bj- a major- 
ity vote over Messrs. Murraj- and Dryden. To 
fonn the Board of Directors with the above 
ofiicers Messrs. Baillie, Brown, Prince and Dryden 
were appointed for New Brunswick and Messrs. 
McDonald. McFatridge, Nickerson and Munro 
for Nova Scota. 

The evening session was of a social nature, 
Mes.srs. Brown. Baillie, Mackenzie, Mrs. Dunlap 
and others told stories of interest. Miss Beatrice 
McLean told about her recent winter trip in Eu- 
roiMi. Refreshments were then ser\-ed. The 
convention was adjourned at 10 p.m. till the next 
morning at 9.30 .-v m., Tuesday morning, when 
it resumed. .After the busine.ss. left over from 
the previous session, was finished, the matter of 
.selecting the next place of meeting was taken up. 
St. John and Truro were the cities to be voted on 
and the vote resulted in a tie. The president 
gave the casting vote in favour of Truro. The 
fixing of the date was left for the directors to be 
decided at a special meeting to be held later. The 
president read his paper as follows ; 

I.AniES AND Gentlemen It jrives me Rreat pleasure 
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to greet you and I beg to extend to you all a hearty wel- 
come to this, the Second Annual Convention of the Mari- 
time Deaf Mute Association in this beautiful city of 
Halifax, well known as the “Garrison City,” and also to 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first Canadian Deaf-Mute 
School started in this city. 

We have come togeth.er, not only to grasp one another 
by the hand and extend a mutual greeting as old school- 
inates.and friends, but chiefly, to unite in working for the 
succe.ss and prosperity of this convention. 

The Deaf-Mute .\ssociation was organized at St. John 
in September, 1904, as “The New Brunswick Deaf-Mute 
Association,” founded by your present Secretary, and the 
first Convention was held at Moncton in September, 1905, 
n'hen the association was changed to a Maritime one, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island ; of which 
vour present president highly approves. The convention 
in Moncton proved a pretty good success, although the 
attendance was not very large. So our convention should 
be always a successful one. audit must prove itself worthy 
to receive the approval and support of our people. I hope 
and I trust that in future the way will oe towards increas- 
ed usefulness of the convention— no doubt there are a 
gtX)d many deaf-mutes in the provinces, who may not 
U-iderstand what our convention is for. There is a point 
that I want to .state, which is that there may be one or two 
persons, afflicted like us, who are said to be strongly 
against our convention. What do they mean and will 
they come here and explain it to us today? Now, I a.sk 
you to stick to our convention, and take an interest in it, 
and do all you can to so improve it that it shall be produc- 
tive of great good. Look at the Ontario Deaf-Mute As- 
sociation which, I understand, had great success at their 
convention held at BelleviUe in June last, and it lias about 
g,5o members. I don’t see why we should be without an 
a.ssociation. Is it enough that you have attended this 
meeting ? Not so. Each and every one, whether present 
or not, should be a member of our association, and keep 
up his or her membership, for the convention needs your 
support, and should not he decreased. 

Now we are here together to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Noble Halifax In.stitu- 
tion. It (rives me much pleasure to see so many here, but 
I should like to see more, and I should like to have every 
old pupil, (who attended the school) come and honor the 
celebration. Many of you were educated at this school 
and some others at different schools. Every one of you 
are very welcome here. 

From small beirinnings with a very few pupils in a 
poorly furnished room on Argyle street w’ith no means or 
very little support, the scliool has advanced step by step, 
and it is now one of the best schools for the Deaf on the 
earth, which has a splendid staff of officers and teachers 
under the principalship of Mr. James Fearon. I may say 
that the Institution owes its origin to Mr. William Gray, 
a deaf-mute and pupil, of Edinburgh, Scotland School for 
the Deaf. He came from Scotland as an immigrant, 
expecting to make a fortune in Canada, and after working 
as a tailor in Halifax for a while, being thrown out of 
employment, he thought of opening a school for the deaf- 
mutes when he saw one or two uneducated persons, and 
he happened to meet Mr. Ceorge Tait. another deaf-mute 
pupil of Edinburgh School, who urged him to start a 
school. Mr. Gray’s advertisement asking for help attract- 
ed the attention of the Rev. Jas, C. Cochran, late pastor of 
Grove Church. Halifax, who at once sought him out and 
found him in a poor house engaged in teaching two or 
three deaf-mutes. This started in .August, 1856, I under- 
stand. Then Rev. Mr. Cochran took great interests in it, 
doing the liest he could, to help. At his request Mr. J. S. 
Hutton, who was our dear father, and trustful teacher for 
years, came from Scotlan<l, and entered on his duties in 
Halifax with four pupils on August 4th, 18.57, and Mr. 
<iray was engaged as an assistant. The attendance had 
increa.sed to about thirty the following year. If I mistake 
not, the number of the pupils first attending school was 
twelve in the year of 1856, and two of them are living 
yet. They are Mr. Inglis Mumford, of Halifax, and Mr. 
William Ross, of Picton County. 

The Halifax School was the first one started in Canada, 
and the Second in .America, Hartford being the first found- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Gallaudet with the celebrated Laurent 
Clerc from France. 

AV'e owe the Halifax School a debt of gratitude, we 
never can repay, and we must never forget its great kind- 
ness e.spccially in getting education. 

I may also make a few remarks with reference to school 
for the Deaf in New Brunswick. One of them started in 
St. John, but withont success. Another in Fredericton 
which was once a good one, and the other in St. John 
under the management of Mr. J. Harvey Brown, whose 
son is a mute, who through his valuablje kindness has 
worked hard for the interests of the St. John School for 
three years but with difficulties. I have great hopes that it 
will yet become a School as noble as the Halifax and 
Belleville School. 

Before closing the address, I wish to state there are a 
very few deaf-mutes, including your present Secretary, 
who claim that Mr, George Tait was the first one who 
founded the School in Halifax, not Mr. Wiliam Gray. 
They all may be mistaken, or they will have to come here 
and prove it. 

I hope jam the visitors will enjoy your visit to this city 
in which you are regarded as most welcome guests by His 
Honor the Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, and also the 
Domimion Exhibition. 

Geo. S. Mackenzie, President, 

Halifax, N, S., September 24th. 1906. 

Mr. Boal was called to bring the convention to 
a close with a .short prayer at 1 1 a.m., in order to 
allow the delegates to accept the invitation of 
Lieut, rrovernor Fraser to vist the (iovernment 
House in a body. 

At the Government House the delegates were 
shown through the historic building with their 
interpreter. Miss Julia Bateman leading, and 
ushered into the spacious reception rooms. The 


ladies were in charge of Mi.ss Bateman in one 
room and the gentleman in charge of President 
Mackenzie in the other room. Light luncheon 
was served. Then President ilackenzie on behalf 
of these present thanked his honor for his kindly' 
words at the opening of the convention — Vice- 
president S. J. Dohert}', speaking for New Bruns- 
wick paid a high compliment to his honor. Mr. 
Russell Fenton, of Guysboro was introducted to 
his honor who came from that county, and hon- 
ored by a lady fixing two sweetpeas on his coat. 
The ladies went out first at noon followed by the 
gentlemen. 

In the afternoon the delegates were received at 
the Institution by Superintendent Fearon and 
ushered into the spacious assembly hall, where 
they were served with delicacies and tea. Supt. 
Fearon mounted the platform, and said it was a 
pleasure to see so many bright and happy faces 
looking prosjjerous, and he would be glad to see 
them again the next time. Vice-president S. J. 
Doherty met him on the platform and thanked 
him for his presence at the opening of the con- 
vention as interpreter for the Governor. The 
delegates enjoyed themselves immensely. They 
departed at 7 p.m. 

NOTES. 

It was learned with regret and surprise that Mr. 
Russell Fenton had met an accident in collision 
with an electric car at Halifax the same Wednes- 
day afternoon, and was laid up in the hospital for 
two weeks. The rest of the delegates had oppor- 
tunity to see the Dominion Exhibition being held 
from September 22nd to October 5th. 

At the Tuesday morning session, President 
Mackenzie reminded the mutes present tliat he 
regretted that he had not thought before of 
making gifts to the Halifax whool in gratitude 
for the education he received, and advised them 
to make gifts of any kind to the school in the 
future in recognizance of their education there. 

Since writing above, the Lieut.' Governor of 
Nova Scotia, Supt. Fearon, of the Halifax school, 
and Miss Julia R. Bateman have been elected 
honorary members of this association. The 
names of Miss Emma Scott and Mr. William 
Macdonald, both of St. John, have been added to 
the list of members of the association. 

F. J. T. Boal. 


A. Serious Question Now in Dispute. 

^ I 'HE deaf in all parts of Ontario are still at 
loggerheads over the validity of a by-law 
that came up for considerable discussion at the 
rveent biennial convention of the Ontario Deaf- 
Mute Association held at Belleville last June, and 
which was after a good deal of argumental shift- 
ing, carried by a slim majority, but since then a 
good many of those who at first endorsed its 
passing are now of the opinion that it should 
have been defeated for good reason and justice 
to the greater majority of Ontario’s silent citi- 
zens. This is the nature of the question now in 
dispute : “ Resolved that only officers of the 
Association, past aad present, shall be eligible 
for nomination for any office in the gift of the 
Association, with the exception of that of Second 
Vice-President who may be chosen from the rank 
and file. ” 

So it will be seen by this that any prominent 
member, who has not yet held any office, and 
there are man3^ of them, must first make a 
“pull” for the lowest office in order to get the 
highest office, ^when he could easily fill the presi- 
dential dignities with credit to himself and the 
Association without much experience, providing 
he has the ttict and wisdom for such an office. 
Those who were most instrumental in getting 
the by-law passed contented themselves, to a 
large measure, that those who had never before 
held an office within the bounds of the Associa- 
tion ari not fit for any office, while those oppose 
it think otherwise and declare it to be unfair 
because as there are a great many influential 
members of the association who could discharge 
the work as well and economically as those who 
are holding or held office. They also declare 
that any member who contributes to the support 
of the association, is at liberty to run for anj- 
office, if he is found worthy of such. We would 
invite your journal’s most famous and learned 
correspondents and critics to give their opin- 
ions on the subject. Herbert W. Roberts. 
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^■AHE Deaf-Mutes' /ounial reprints from a St. 
Louis religious paper an article on the deaf, 
from which a few e.xtracts are given here. 

The opening statement is : 

“It is usuallj' deemed a verj- great affliction to be 
deprived of speech and hearing, and j’et there are 
occasion.s when we almost wish that others w'ere 
dumb or we ourselves temporarilj’ withont hearing ; 
for we hear much— oh, so much, that is unpleas- 
ant.” 

Ordinarillj' we who are deaf see so much of 
this sort of slush bucket suds that we let it pass 
without kick or comment, but when such a paper 
as the Christian Advocate fathers such stuff, I 
think it is time to call a halt and protest at ex- 
pression of sentiments like the foregoing, which 
are the ver3' antithesis of all things Christian. 

Let us appl3' the same line of reasoning in an- 
other direction. 

For instance, here are the poor victims of shot 
and shell in battle, and on the rail. How would 
it look if one of these soft writers should apply 
the same sentiments and pa.ss the pos-session of 
wooden legs off as almost a blessing because the 
victim gets along without having to break in new 
shoes ; without suffering cold feet ; without visit 
to the chiropodist ; without tired and aching feet 
and what not, all trivial, inconsequential, infini- 
tesimal absurdities, compared with the deprivation 
of the pair of good legs so neccssar3' to the human 
being.. 

And what kind of Chri.stianity wishes deafness 
and dumbness to an associate because “we hear 
much, oh so much, that is unpleasant.” 

Of course, after such a beginning, the following 
should cause no surprise : 

“And it is a fact that very generally the deaf- 
mute is not only quick and bright in other re- 
gards but that he is generally cheerful and 
happy. We do not remember to have met one— 
certaintlj' we never knew one who was .sour or mo- 
rose. 

The intent, no doubt, is good but the effect is 
unquestionably bad when such sentiments 
are published in papers of general circulation. 

I have had occasion to state before, many 
experiences with fool reporters who bungle 
eveiA'thing they write relating to the deaf and 
and who generally fool the public at the expense 
of the people the3' overpaint and otherwise. 

It’s so very very funny that a hearing writer 
cannot attend an exhibition, a serv'ice, a conven- 
tion or what not, given b3' deaf people, and 3'et 
treat it exactly as they would a similar event 
where the hearing are concerned. 

To them an3' hearing person who happens to 
be able to act as translator, is a being far above 
all other human beings and a deaf man who is 
not a mute is eleven kinds of a freak if he can 
talk clearly and precisely. 

Jt 

We need an organization having for its objects, 
“The obliteration and elimination of the false 
and the misleading in nomenclature. ” Of course, 
the title need not be as long as the one I have 
suggested, but the title tells the object. 

One of the prime objects would be the wdping 
out of the objectionable lying, misleading title 
— SEMI-MUTE. Semi-mute ought to go ! Let us 
hojje it will go ! The sooner it goes, the better ! 
A few energetic deaf men and a few good editorial 
whacks at the absurdity of the thing, and the 
battle is won. 

The utter incongruity of the designation struck 
me over a quarter of a century ago, when a lad of 
seventeen, just over a tussle with spinal menin- 
gitis, I found m3-self deaf, though able to talk as 
well as ever, and put in a cla,ss of so-called semi- 
mutes, everj' one of whom was able to speak 
more or less accurately and, therefore, not mutes 
at all. 

I know’ w’hat such terms as semi-blind, .semi- 
drunk and semi-deaf mean, but I can’t conceive 
of an3' being being semi-mute ! 

J* 

In an address made by the good Bishop of 
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Pittsburg to the Pennsylvania Association of the 
Deaf, he , recounted the great work of the mis- 
sionaries and left out tlie great H. W. S\ le, the 
most brilliant of all tlie brilliant deaf preachers, 
and abso left out Rev. J. M. Koehler, who did a 
great deal of good in his time, and why was dear 
old Job Turner, the veteran of them all, the, in 
some respects, greatest mute the world has ever 
known, entirely overlooked ? 

J* 

His Reverence also said : 

“ Naturally from my standpoint, all true ad- 
vancement would seem to depend for its fine and 
richer qualities upon clear views of dutv to God 
and man -the development of the spiritual .sense 
—the cultivation of that power of vision, which 
looks bes'oud the present and transitory to things 
eternal. 

"And it is a comfort to believe that the deaf, in 
their undistrubed quietness, and undistracted by 
the noise and turmoil of the world, may the more 
readily have converse with the Father of Spirits, 
and dwell more nearly in His pre.sence.” 

Theoretically the good man is entirely right, 
but I hope he read the details of the meeting he 
addressed, and if he did, he must surely have 
learned that the deaf get together in convention 
to help one another, and particularly the sick, the 
aged, the maimed and the helple.ss. And while 
it is a great object to •‘cultivate power of vision 
which looks beyond the present and transitorv 
things to tilings eternal,” we are simply plain 
deaf people of the work-a-day world and often 
brought face to face with very' material .sufferings 
right here in this, world, and we try to remedy 
them, to lessen them and to offset them. Of 
counse. if we were all Bishops, we could look to the 
bev-ond, but since we have the sick and the poor 
ahva5-s with us, it behooves us to help this world 
first. 

The good Bishop, never having been deaf, of 
course does not know how fallacious the •• undis- 
turbed quietness” and " undistracted bv the 
noise of the world ” statements are. This is 
looking at deaf people as if thev- were mere 
clothing-store dummies, or cigar-store Indian 
figures. 

How is the Bishop to know that the deaf man 
when riding in a railroad train, can “feel ” a 
book strike the floor after it has fallen from a .seat 
where the normal person would not hear it, or if 
he did hear it, would not distinguish what it was. 

There is no sixth sense as a compensation for 
the absence of hearing. The so-called sixth sense 
is a seeming over development of the sense of 
feeling alone. Our eyes are not sharper than 
hearing people's eyes, for we are near-sighted and 
far-sighted and, as many of us, proportionately, 
wear glasses as normal people do. We cannot 
see further, nor better, nor more than hearing 
people see, but we can. and we do, see more care- 
fully. for in crossing streets, railroads, etc., we 
depend on our eyes— we have nothing else to 
depend on. We can feel the rumble of trucks and 
traffic, we do not go through a silent world. 

I live on the and floor of a large apartment 
house. Late at night, while reading, the slam- 
ming of the street-door is “ felt ” by me when the 
(decidely) better half who is not deaf doesn’t 
notice it till I ask what it is. 

After the evening meal when I turn into a big 
easy chair, two little lads bj' mere childish play 
can di.sturb my reading and make me seek 
another room to read in quiet when the hearing 
portion of the family haven’t been in the least 
di.sturbed by the antics of the little fellows, one 
of whom remarks soto vocc to the Mater. “ (iee, 
Papa’s hearing is getting good! ” 

I suppose some of the hearing readers of this 
paper will laugh at the statement that at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., last summer, 
totaffy i>e.vf men wanted to change their rooms 
because they could not get to sleep, or could not 
stay asleep, on account of the noise. 

We had rooms facing on the street which the 
New York Central’s trains run on in the heart of 
the city. Of course trains run at greatly reduced 
speed, and the exhaust of the steam, and the 
puffing right outside our windows was a .sleep- 
disturbing nuisance, and only tolerable because 
deaf people at conventions work three times 
harder each day than they ever do at home 
engaged in their regular occupations. We start 
the day at eight and then there’s no resting 
spell until — well, things hustle along till one, 


two and sometimes later in the A. m.. and when 
one does get to bed, the choo-chooing of loco- 
motives is like mother's cradle song, lulls us to 
sleep — the other side of the picture, and unlike 
mother’s, cradle song is that the choo-chooing 
gets busy in about three hours after you get to 
sleep and the hearing man shooing cats with 
bootjacks is the neare.st simile I can think of, 
onlj' what could a deaf man, awakened bv' the 
Twentieth Centur3'- Limited, find to throw ? 

Next time you hear of a speaker telling of the 
stilly silence and all that, of the world the deaf 
live in, just call him one side and tell him that 
the deaf man, by his sense of /Fi'/, can sit in a 
railroad car of a fast express train, and tell from 
the number of “ clicks,” .showing rail joints, the 
rate of speed the engine is making. Chances are 
against his believing you. He has been taught 
that we, deaf people, wouldn’t know if a gun 
were fired fifty feet away. The New York Herald 
made alnio.st this exact statement only a week or 
so ago. 

As a matter df fact, the deaf man with his back 
to the gun and his eyes closed can tell 3‘ou how 
manj’ shots are fired, and the sweetest music my 
deadened ears have “ heard” in long, long 3-ears, 
was the volley firing of a “ landing drill” of U. 
S. Blue-jackets at the Militar3' Show at Madison 
Square (harden last year. I was on a U. S. Bat- 
tleship when salutes were being fired b3- her gun 
crews and the gun crews of the rest of the 
.squadron, and the distinctness of the peals of the 
more distant ships were as relativeh- correct as if 
I actualU- heard them. 

What a lot the average hearing man don’t 
know about deafness ! A. L. Pach- 

Well Known Deaf-Mutes of 
Canada. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Wiixi.'tM Sutton. 

O VER in the beautiful town of Simcoe in the 
Count3' of Norfolk, Ont., a lovely town 
of over three thousand souls, with streets charm- 
ingl3^ ornamented with shad3- maples on either 
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side and in a COS3' and modern built brick resi- 
dence, overlooking a spacious and beautiful kept 
lawn, dwell Mr. and Mrs. William Sutton. They 
are among Simcoe ’s best known and most popular 
citizens. Had it not been from the fact that he 
married a deaf-mute, Mr. Sutton would not be so 
well known to the deaf in general as he is now, 
for he is not deaf himself, having all his faculties 
as perfect as any ordinary mortal, but he can use 
the sign-language as fluentlv as any of “ our 
own.” 

He is a miller by occupation and owns a large 
flour mill in Simcoe, conveniently located on the 
banks of a running river and within a stone’s 
throw of his residence, and when ever you see 
him stariding in the doorway it reminds you of 
” The Miller by the River Dee. ” 

For two years Mr. Sutton was Mayor of Simcoe 
and during his tenure of office S'imcoe under- 
went great improvements in many wavs, which 


showed that Mr. Sutton was a man of .sound 
judgment and shrewd principUs. The next time 
we hear of him he may be in Parliament, as he 
is mo.st fitting for such honors. 

In 1873, he was happily married to Miss Mary 
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Hurley, a graduate of the old Hamilton SchooL 
and they lived in Inger.soll for .some time before 
finalh' moving to Simcoe, where thev have resi- 
ded ever since. 

Mrs. Sutton was fonnerly Miss Mar3- Hurlev, 
of Ingersoll, and lo.st her 'hearing when she was 
but two and a half years of age through an attack 
of scarlet fever. She is one of the remaining 
bunch who attended .school in Toronto and Hamil- 
ton before the erection of the i)re.sent school at 
Belleville nearly forty years ago. and is still hale 
and hearty. We wish for Mr. and IMrs. Sutton 
man3' 3-ears of happines.s, health and prosperitv. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


Sacrifice Was In Vain. 

The delicate operation of transfusing blood from 
the veins of a healthy person to those of a patient 
weakened b3- illness failed 3-esterdav in the case 
of Mrs. Agnes Sanders, wi'fe of C.'w, Sanders 
telegraph editor of the Cleveland Press. 

Mrs. Sanders died at 10 a. m. at Lakeside hos- 
pital. Mrs. Sanders' condition for .some weeks 
pa.st had been ver3- low and her ph^-sicians predic- 
ted that she could not pa.ss the crisis and live. 
It was hope as a last resort that transfusion of 
blood into her veins might save her life. Her 
husband cheerfully offered himself for the test. 

The operation was performed in theearl3- morn- 
ing. Mr. Sanders was not able to leave the hos- 
pital until 4 o’clock in the aftarnoon. 

The deceased was a daughter of the Rev. A. W. 
Mann. She had a wide circle of friends and her 
death is mourned deeply. Her child survives 
her. — The Plain Dealer. October jt. 1^06. 


JESUS LOVER 

Jesus Lover, let the strain 
From nn- lips be all as prayer. 

Over a remembered pain 
And the loss of something fair. 

Jesus Lover, dearest friend, 

-■Ml my griefs to Thee I bring. 

Thou can'st consolation send 
Till my longing heart shall sing ! 

Jesus Lover, oh ! how sweet 
Comes that constant thought to me ; 

Eathly love is incomplete. 

Songs my inmost soul for Thee ! 

Jesus Lover, may that strain 
Be forever all my prayer ; 

I can rise over daily pain. 

Daily toil, or wearx-ing care. 

T ► G. M. Downey. 

Lancaster, Dec. 1906. 
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Get ready to date your letters 1907. 


Two more weeks until our Christmas 
But holiday, which will be of two full 
weeks’ duration, as heretofore. 


There never was a Thanks- 
Much to be giving to be thankful for 
Th&nkful For. than the one just past. A 
flourishing school, sufficient 
funds to meet all its demands, efficient teach- 
•ers and officers, grateful children, innumera- 
i le boxes from home, visiting friends, a 
lu'-lipy re-union, what could wc have wished 
for more? And when we awoke on “the 
H)0.-ning after,” the sigh within our hearts at 
the thougiit of the day agone, had scarce 
formed ere it was lo.st in the bright anticipa- 
tion of a Merry Chri.stmas. 


The somewhat astonishing fact 
Parental has been developed in New 
Neglect. York that 70.000 children come 
to school every morning with- 
out breakfast. In five of the public schools 
on the East side, the superintendent, aided 
by the principals and teachers of the schools, 
have arranged to furnish light luncheons of 
crackers and milk to such children, at recess 
time ; but there are thousands of others who 
go hungry until their noonday meal. This 
seems most unfortunate, and yet Boards of 
Education can scarce be expected to furnish 
food. If they did, it would probably not be 
long before they would be called ujKin to pro- 
vide clothing and shelter as tvell. 


].\ casting about for reasons for 
Heredity deafness we frequently come upon 
cases where there is no apparent 
pre-existing relation or cbndition that would 
explain the lack of hearing in the child. The 


rule is that where both parents were born 
deaf there is a likelihood that the child will 
be deaf, that in ca.ses where one parent was 
born deaf and the other did not lose its hear- 
ing until some time after birth the child is like- 
ly to possess hearing, and that in ca.ses where 
the parents are both deaf but neither was born 
deaf tile extreme probability is that the child 
will hear ; but the violations of these rules are 
so common as frequently to exceed in number 
the instajices in which the rules are followed ; 
and now comes two cases in our school in 
which there are three deaf children from each 
of two families where both father and mother 
are normal hearing and speakng people, and 
where there are no known cases of deafness 
in the history of either side of the house. 
Truly in matters relating to the deaf as in 
other matters, Providence works in a most 
mysterious way. 

The progressive principal of our 
Pl&.nting High School, Dr. Wetzel, is always 
Tree, doing things, and with every ef- 
fort of his you can count on some 
good thing for his school. Realizing the bear- 
ing of the physical condition upon the men- 
tal, his recent endeavors have been largely in 
the direction of out-of-door sports and games, 
and a “Field” has been an especial object of 
his ambition. The field is already nn fait ac- 
compli and on the 29th inst., a beautiful line of 
maples was run along its western edge. The 
games held here will be almo.st uniformly in 
the afternoon, and it will be but a brief year 
or two when these trees will afford a grateful 
shade, at that time of day, for the whole field. 
The planting was preceded by appropriate ex- 
ercises in the High School Auditorium in 
which Joaquin Miller and Dr. Abbot, the 
Natural Historian, took part, and the trees 
were named by gentlemen representing the 
various interests of the city, ilr. Walker 
naming his the Gallaudet tree. 

Si-MPLiFiEi) spelling has, of late. 
The received many “bumps,'’none per- 
3oo haps that has been more jarring 

to it than the action of the Board 
of Education of New York city, a few days 
ago. William H'. Maxwell, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools of that city strongly 
advocated the introduction of the reform into 
the .schools of the city, and his recommenda- 
tion was endorsed by the Board of Superin- 
tendents. Under the circumstances the reso- 
tion appeared to have clear sailing, and its 
adoption seemed to be assured. WTen a vote 
was taken, how^ever, only four members of 
the Board of Education out of thirty-six fa- 
voring it. This following the action of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, some 
weeks ago, and followed last week by the 
action of the sub-committee of the House .'Ap- 
propriations Committee which summoned the 
Public Printer, and informed him that he 
would be expected to S])ell the appropration 
bills “in accordance with current law,” gives 
the 300 a black eye from which they will not 
scon recover. 


The question of what to do 
A Good next is one that should never 
Day’s Work arise in the school-room, and 
one that never does arise with 
the judicious teacher. His work is all cut 
out for the day, ere he enters his school-room, 
and no time is ever lost in casting about for 
material to keep his pupils well employed. 

Mr. Caldwell, of the Berkeley School, al- 
ways systematic, has taken espccal pains with 
this matter of a daily lesson-schedule. He 
gives the following as his work for a day: 

1. Report written by the pujiils of the 
(spelled) chapel service, concluding invaria- 
bly with a page or two of original matter on 
any subject. This is placed on the teacher's 
desk. In the meantime (if it has not been 
done before the pupils come from chapel as 
i.s usually the case ) , two or more W'all slates 
have been filled with items of news from the 
morning papers to interest the pupils and keep 
them posted on current events. 

2. The morning lesson in history (alter- 
nating this year with civil government). This 
is recited as described in a previous article. 
The pujiils in the intervals between their turns 
at the slate devote their time to arithmetic and 
to pratice on the typewriter. Meantime there 
is a division in English history which also 
recites in writing, and they are required to 
write all the anwers to the questions given. 
This class also fills two or thiee of the wall 
slates with a les.son in Latin, translating or 
answering questions as the case may be. 

This usually takes up all the time until re- 
cess, after whicli, 

3. One division is sent to the wall slates to 
work at arithmetic, the examples being given 
b)' the teacher one at a time on his large slate 
and the work of the pupils being corrected 
each time before a new examjile is given, the 
purpose being to develop the subject under 
consideration by steps, each step being illus- 
trated in some way — by pictures or objects. 
(In teacliing fractions of a cent, for instance, 
a one-cent postage stamp is the most con- 
venient article we have ever found). 

4. During the half hour that most of the 

class have gone to the articulation-rooms, a 
bginning class in Latin recites — on the wall 
slates and by spelling. \ 

5. Cards containing exercises in idiomatic 
construction are dstributed and the pupils 
write the indicated idioms in other words, 
giving their idea of the meaning. 

6. A short anecdote, is spelled by the 
teacher, once, or written on the revolving slate 
and turned around to be read once; then the 
pupils arc required either to reproduce the 
story in their own words or to answer ques- 
tions on it. This is done in writing. A varia- 
tion of this exerise is to have the class attempt 
a paraphrase of a short poem or a description 
of a picture, special effort being made in all 
of this work to develop abiltv to accomplish 
m.ore than simply to attain a .superficial know'- 
ledge of the lines or illustration. .A. picture 
like Gibson’s “The Unwelcome Guest,” ( if 
that is the title) is especially well suited to this 
exercise. An old couple are seated by the fire 
the wife wdth an open book on her lap but 
with her head bowed on her breast; the old 
man has his arm throwm protectingly around 
her and is looking with fearful eyes toward 
the door wdiere a d^rk figuree is attempting 
to force an entrance, while Cupid blocks the 
way with all his little might. 

This looks like a w'ell-spent day, and if Mr. 
Caldw'ell s other days in the week are of a 
piece with this, he will surelv keep his pupils 
busy. 
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The principle is certainly a good one, that 
of having something for every minute in the 
school da3% and if there is anj' one in the work 
who has not adopted it, they cannot begin too 
soon. 


The Christmas holiday 
Parents will will begin on Friday, De- 

Kindly notice thatcember 21st. That chil- 
dren going to Freehold, 
Point Pleasant, and Long Branch, will leave 
Trenton at 12.12 p.m. on Friday, December 
2ISt. 

That those going home over the Delaware 
and Belvidere road will leave on the 1.03 train 
on Friday, December 21st. 

That those going to Camden, Millville, 
Bridgeton, Holly Beach, and other points 
south, will leave on the 1.05 p.m. train on Fri- 
day, December 21st. They will go through 
to ferry in Camden, and from there take south- 
bound trains. 

That those going to New Brunswick, Rah- 
way, Elizabeth, Newark and Jersey City will 
leave in a special car at 10. to on Saturday 
morning, December 22nd, arriving in Newark 
at 1 1. 17 and Jersey City at 11.35. 

That parents who do not intend to come for 
their children will please send car-fare, and 
arrangements will be made for their transpor- 
tation home. 

That, if children have trunks, fifteen cents 
«xtra must be sent for transfer. 

That change will be given to children. 

That school will open on Monday, Janu- 
ary 7 th, 1907. 

That children must be back promptly or 
run the risk of losing their places, and 

That there will be no holiday Easter, and 
children will not be allowed to go home again 
until after the closing exercises in June. 


THE OLD DICTIONARY 

(With apologies to N. P. Willis) 

Reformer, spare that book ! 

Touch not a single word ! 

Some of its spellings look 
Queer, not to say absurd ; 

But they’ve been good enough 
for generations past ; 

Your movement is a bluff, 

A fad that will not last ! 

That old familiar tome 
Whose glory' and renown 

Are known in every home — 

Pray would you turn it down ? 

At what your fathers planned 
Would you presume to carp ? 

No, stay your reckless hand. 

You orthographic sharp ! 

When an idle boy. 

Its pages I would turn. 

Musing with reverent joy 
On “ learn,” “ burn,” “fern,” “ adjourn.” 

Why aren’t they spelled the same ? 

I can’t explain that, quite ; 

The old book’s not to blame — 

I know it must be right ! 

The dignity of the age 
Has hallowed it so long. 

Its most prosaic page 
Reads like a grand, sweet song ; 

So let the old book be, 

Or you shall rue, I vow ! 

Ill youth it bothered me. 

But I will protect it now ! 


I School iE City I 
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The day's are getting all too short. 

Our trees are, again, all sere and bare. 

Miles Sweeney is making rapid progress on the 
linotypie. 

There will be very' few children here, indeed, 
during the holidays. 

The number of Thanksgiving boxes was never 
so large as this year. 

The postal-card notices regarding the Christ- 
mas holidays are out. 

Edward Bradley spent a few days with Walter 
Throckmorton last week. 

Albert Neger’s neck is not entirely well yet, 
but he is well enough to be obout. 

The fifteenth mile-stone in Annie Bissett Jour- 
ney of life was passed on the 28th. 

Miss Elizabeth Rusk and Master McKim Rusk 
are the guests of Miss Vail, at present. 

Of all glad words of tongue or pen the gladdest 
are these; “I’ve just got a box from heme.’’ 

Carl Droste is looking around for a stocking of 
great size that he may hang up at Christmas. 

Mr. Walker was one of the guests of Mr. 
Stokes at Woodlawn, on the evening of the 17th. 

Mrs. Sieben took Marie and Annie Bissett to 
the Trent entertainment on the afternoon of the 
29th. 

The linotype continues to be an object of great 
interest to our children. Annie Klepner say's it 
is alive. 

Clara Van Sickle got a white turkey for a 
Thanksgiving present. It was a candy' turkey' 
however. 

Mamie Cannon had grown so that her sister 
scarcily knew her when she called on her, the 
other day. 

The wise ones are already beginning to buy' 
their Christmas presents, and to hide them away' 
for the 25lh. 

William Henry accompanied Robert Logan on 
a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Chews of Cleveland St., 
last Sunday. 

Roller skating, has become quite the vogue, 
and at play-time pretty much all available space 
is occupied by skaters. 

Maude GrifiSth and Lillie Stasset have been ap- 
pointed monitors in the places of Lillie Hamilton 
and Martha Hayes resigned. 

One of the boys expresses regret, in his jour- 
nal, that Santa Claus should always come when 
he is asleep ; he is so anxious to see him. 

The second team and the monitors accompanied 
the first team when it went over to New Brun- 
swick to play the St. Johns’ on Saturday. 

Many of the children are busy making Christ- 
mas presents and these are the ones that should be 
most appreciated, there is so much heart in them. 

Neddy, our faithful old horse, has discovered 
the fountain of perpetual youth, and though 
twenty -three years old, is as chipper as ever, this 
fall. 

Mr. Throckmorton is doing much to improve 
the work in the shoe-making departments and 
another month will work quite a tranformation 
there. 

Louis Henemier, James Carrigan, William 
Henry. Robert Logan and Grace Apgar took com- 
munion at the Hamilton Ave. Methodist Church 
on Sunday. 



The doubt is prevalent, among our little ones, 
whether Kris Kringle will bring as many toys 
and candies as usual this year, things are so 
scarce and high . 

The third re-union of the term was held on 
Thanksgiving evening. The usual program of 
games and marches was indulged in and every- 
one thoroughly enjoyed it. 

William Flannery got permission to run home 
Thanksgiving morning. He made the trip by 
trolley, dined with his family', and was back by- 
evening. It was William’s birthday. 

Mr. Walker took Roy Hapward home to attend 
the olxsequies of his father, the middle of the 
month. Poor Roy-! He has lost a sister, a 
grandmother, and a father, all within a few weeks. 

Robert Logan received an illustrated Post-card 
from our old school-mate Agnes Slater, a few 
day-s ago. Agnes is' now a resident of Penn- 
sy-lvania, and is attending school at Mount .Airy. 

Ida Keator fell off the back step on Thanksgiv- 
ing morning and got a great big bump. She did 
not mind it however, and was smiling as serenely 
as if nothing had happened, when her Mamma 
arrived. 

Among the recent gifts received by- Milton 
Wy-mbs was a crisp five dollar bill. Milton got 
a jiew suit case with two dollars, and a lot of 
little needful articles with a dollar, having two 
dollars left. 

Goldie Sheppard and Jeminia Smith arranged a 
double row of chairs in the girls’ play-room last 
Saturday' afternoon, and filled them with little 
girls. Then they' all took a trip around the world 
in their minds. 

Our new oculi.st. Dr. Macfarland is kept busy' 
these days, examining the eyes of the newcomers. 
He has had two or three delicate and difficult 
cases within the past year with all of which he 
has had complete .success. 

One of our boy s w'riting about Thanksgiving 
day- say-s : ‘ • The distribution of candy -boxes to the 
pupils in chapel yesterday- created a thankful 
atmosphere and did much to make kind Pro- 
■v'idence find favor with us. ’ ’ 

Mr. Owl returned to us a few weeks ago and 
tooks up his abode in the .same old hole in the 
oak l>eside the industrial building, but the boys, 
usually- so kind to birds and dumb animals, an- 
noy-ed him so much that he flew away to more 
congenial surroundings. 

Reynolds & Co., the State St. firm that has, 
during the past few years, established such an 
enviable reputation as manufactures of fine con- 
fectionery-. sent every- one of our little ones a fine 
box of candy, on ThanksgiHng Day, something 
that all enjoy-ed to the full. 

The boys in the shoe-making department have 
done splendidly during October. Master Hene- 
mier, Stocker and Titus have been overseeing 
the work, and right well have they- perfonued 
their duties. The conduct of the little fellows 
engaged there has been excellent and their out- 
put unusually good. 

Among our visitors on Thanksgiv-ing Day- were 
Mrs. Learning, Mrs. Sieben, Mrs. and Miss Ger- 
man, Mrs. Keator and Master Keator, Miss Brick- 
wedel. Miss Griffith, Mrs. Caesar, Mabel Snow- 
den, Frank Winters, Henry Hester, Edward Brad- 
ley-, George Penrose, Frank Nutt, Frederick 
Walz, Raymond Sprow, George Sprow, and 
Frank Wil-son. 

A spider’s web is soniething almo.st unknown 
to us but one escaped the keen ey e of Miss Keu- 
per last week, and just as the boys and girls got to 
their seats at the east tables a big fly broause en- 
meshed. The struggle that ensued lietween the 
fly- and the spider interested them greatly. A talk 
on the spider and his way-s was necessary in their 
various school-rooms before the children were 
satisfied. 
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■^ERV often we see the 
^ deaf in their most leis- 
ure moments, when in- 
teresting to])ics concerning 
the workaday world seem 
to have taken wing, and then it is that the 
critical eye and “tongue” is wide awake. 
If it is not concerning others of the deaf, they 
usually level their criticism at their Alma 
Mater or some other school for the deaf that 
offers the opportunity, through some rumor 
or other. Honest criticism is always sought 
and cherished by those in a position to see 
what benefits would follow the criticism of- 
fered, but dishonest and biased criticism, 
based on false rumor, is sure to affect a deep 
and lasting hatred with those against whom 
the false criticism is leveled. 

The unthinking deaf who pass along re- 
marks concerning deaf persons or schools for 
the deaf little realize the great injury that is 
created thereby ; their source of “ informa- 
tion” generally goes way back to the sixth or 
seventh jierson, so far away that the origin 
of the false rumor is almost entirely lost track 
of — their source of knowing certain things 
about a school for the deaf is learned through 
some irresponsible pupil, who docs not under- 
stand the order of things, or who on being 
disciplined, later on wilfully and with malice 
aforethought circulates the wild rumor in re- 
venge for a wrong he imagines has been done 
him. 

We know that neither these ‘‘modes of 
information” are right in the eyes of the ser- 
vants of the law, and that if those abused, 
whose good names are maligned, seek redress, 
the law would be overwhelmingly on their 
side. So it Ixhooves the deaf to guard against 
REPEATING rumors or “ statements” which 
appear to have the earmarks of having been 
circulated to belittle well-intending and honest 
thought on the part of those criticised. 

And then the deaf are prone to exaggera- 
tion. If a man rides his bicycle daily for half 
an hour, for health and recreation, by the time 
the story of his hobby has reached the deaf 
from one end of the town to another, he will 
be surprised to learn that he is considered in- 
sane and shunned as a dangerous man to be 
at large. Why ? Because the interesting 
news quip about his half-hour exercise has 
traveled about from one to another — the half 
hour is stretched to twenty-four, he neglects 
his business, sees little of his wife, children or 
home, is absent from the club or deaf society 
circles, drinks heavily because of thirst occa- 
sioned by his long rides, etc. So much for 
exaggeration. What can the falsely criticized 
and much maligned man do ? He is general- 
ly too wise to shout against his falsifiers. He 
meekly sits down and lets the exaggeration 
go to a finish. Why seek to tame the howl- 
ing mob ? 

I have in mind a similar, and just as grave 
a matter, though directly affecting many in- 
stead of one ; and one of the largest Institu- 
tions for the deaf in the country — the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, of which Enoch Henry Cur- 
rier, M.A., is Principal. 

Many of the deaf are led into believing 
that the pupils there are made the subject of 
much abuse in order to satisfy the require- 


eriticism 

and 

exaggeration 
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ments of a “militarv' education.” True, the 
cadets do get the rudiments of a “ military 
education” — more correctly the manual of 
arms — they get also a school education under 
the infallible Combined System ; but to ob- 
tain one or the other the idea that the boys 
are abused and misused is absolutely absurd. 

Like the man who rode his bicycle half an 
hour daily, the cadets received instruction in 
military tactics half an hour in the morning 
before the school session opened, and it there- 
by in no wise conflicted with the educational 
work. And it was, and still is, only carried 
on at stilted times during the school year. 

Then it is ridiculous to hear from many 
so-called “know-alls,” former pupils, resigned 
before timers, graduates, and biased attendants 
of other schools, that the cadets there to-day 
are a sorry looking lot of deaf-mutes ; that 
it is a shame to uniform them and add to at- 
tracting public attention to their infirmity ; 
that they pity the unfortunates and are thank- 
ful that such things didn’t exist when they 
attended school. 

W'e learn that the half hour of exercise and 
instructive military drill is stretched to almost 
the entire morning, (the man who rode the bi- 
cycle fared W'orse than that at their hands) ; 
that school room studies and manual training 
are cast aside to train the foot ; that the drill 
imposes such hardships on the boys that they 
are “ knocked out” for the rest of the day ; 
that the idea of military drill is ridiculous 
for the one fact that the deaf cannot become 
soldiers, etc., etc. There are almost as many 
criticisms leveled at the “ absurdity” of such 
training as there are boys in line at dress 
parade. 

Sometimes we marvel at the ridiculously 
false idea prevalent among the deaf concern- 
ing this most excellent drill. The half hour 
is entirely lost sight of and the preparation 
given previous to the company competition to 
carry the colors, and of the competitive indi- 
vidual drill, in the fall and spring respectively, 
is made the basis for imagining that it entails 
hardship on the students. To the respectable 
and unbiased deaf, the great benefits obtained 
by the cadets through this pleasant and en- 
joyable aside from the daily school routine, is 
at once apparent, and they take pleasure in 
glorifying their Alma Mater for this additional 
effort to uplift the deaf and place them on a 
par with the hearing. 

If the truth was searched after and em- 
braced with a degree of manifestation in keep- 
ing with the progress of the students and the 
great institution that shelters them, it would 
be seen that the educational advantages of- 
fered the deaf scholars to-day have never been 
equalled in all the many years that this excel- 
lentlent institution has existed. 

And we feel like singing, with Eugene 
Field, that 

Strange is it not ? Far from its native deep 
One song the lone shell sings — 

Sings of the awful mysteries of the tide. 

Sings of the misty sea, profound and wide — 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rings. 

The soothing and loyal song of the sea shell, 
ever the same old song, teaches us a lesson in 
patriotism and 103'alty that we can seize and 
use with profit; and the song of the alumni 
of any great institution should ever be as loyal 
and encouraging to their Alma Mater as the 
song of the little sea shell far removed from 
the sea : — 

And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sings to the sea — 

So should you ever, tho’ many miles away — 

So should you ever, wand’ring where you may — 
Sing of your Ahna Mater — she was true to thee. 

R. E. Maynard. 


Typical Children of Deaf 


Parents. 



MARV KENDALL CLOUD 


“ The Daughter of the Owls” 

She is the first child that could claim that her 
mother had been a member of the honorable and 
exclusive and unknowable organization of Co-Eds- 
at Gallaudet College. 



STANLEY EDWIN WHITE 


The above sweet little cherub is Stanley Edwiin 
White, only child of Mr. and Mrs. Henry White, 
of Toronto, Ont., Canada and was born on Nov- 
ember 17 th, 1905. 


Young Deaf-Mute Plays “ Raffles.’*" 

Egg Harbor City. — Attending a moving picture, 
show the other night, young Oscar Kroeckle 
aged 17 years, took particular interest in one of’ 
the pictures showing how a burglar entered a 
building and how he later escaped. He went 
home resolved to try the experiment himself. 

Date Sunday afternoon a number of persons- 
who w’ere in the building adjoining the Liberty 
Cut Glass Works saw how some one climbed up- 
on the side of the factory and entered a second 
floor ofiice window. They notified the police and 
the young man was caught sitting in the office- 
reading books. 

When placed under arrest and asked for a 
cause of his conduct, he said he saw in a moving 
picture how burglars entered buildings, and he 
thought he would try' it. 

The young man is deaf and dumb and has been- 
in the toils of law before, being out on a sus- 
pended sentence. He is a brother to the once- 
notorious Charles Kroeckel, who, while confined 
in State’s prison, picked the lock and walked; 
out to freedom. The young man was sent to* 
May 's Landing to await the actioni of. tlie court.. 
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( CMtaflo ) 

*■*7 ITH the coming of the October Workers 
W came a resumption of the visits of an old 
friend. And there on the first page was 
a,n interesting article from the land of earth- 
■quakes penned by another familiar of Chicago- 
ans. Two pleasing calls in- one. The paj«r 
^yes, our paper,) is to be congratulated on its 
keeping up its reputation for having the best in 
the market. What with that new linotj’pe, its 
fine stafi^ of writers, general get up ( “ make-up” 
as the printers would say) and the presiding 
genius, Mr. Porter, keeping up the course he 
has mapped out for it, the deaf of America have 
cause for congratulation in the possession of such 
a fine “American Magazine for the Deaf.” Chi- 
cago has missed two issues, so to speak, (and 
right here I apologize, but it will not happen 
again, let us hope. 

During the past summer there has been quite 
a few hajjpenings here in this big city of ours 
that were of general interest to the deaf of the 
country. The cause of “Charity,” among the 
foremost, received a most substantial boost when 
the various local organizations for the deaf got 
together and united on a great picnic for the 
benefit of the fund for the Illinois Home for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf. On Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 3, the members of the several clubs and 
societies turned out to the total of some 450, and 
_gathered at Rausch's Park, and of this 450 but a 
few w^ere hearing jjeople. 

This attendance has only been equalled at an 
affair of the kind in this city but once, and that 
during the Congress of the Deaf in 1893, and the 
resulting sale of tickets, proceeds from the other 
adjuncts, etc., will put quite a tidy little sum in 
the treasurj' of the Home. 

Shortly afterwards the committee in charge 
managed a base-ball game for the same object, 
and teams claiming, on the one side, to represent 
Gallaudet and on other all-Chicago, had quite a 
battle for the imaginary pennant. All-Chicago 
won out and those who were on that team have 
since been claiming a nodding acquaintance with 
the Sox. And, by the way, the game was played 
in the grounds of the Sox through the courtesy 
-of President Comiskey, who has alwa5’s had a 
“ fellow” feeling for the local deaf, having had 
a brother who was deaf 

Outside of these two major events the local 
-clubs and societies have held their regular annual 
affairs and all are now busy with their arrange- 
ments for the annual balls. By the time the De- 
•cemljer Worker is out the Pas-a-Pas club will 
have had its ball ( November 24 at the Douglas 
Club House) and on December 29 Chicago Divi- 
sion, F. S. 1 ),, holds its annual at Fraternity Hall. 


The social side of the life of the local deaf is 
niostlj’ swung around the doings of these two or- 
g-anizations and those of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and all three have begun to ‘ ‘ sit-up and take no- 
tice” that the social season is here once more. 

The I,adies’ Aid Societj^ holds its “annual” 
oratorical conte.st this mouth (November) at 
which representalives from the other organiza- 
tions will compete for the honor of holding the 
Colby silver cup. The Rev. Mr. Hasenstab has 
held it in his undisputed possession for several 
years, but this year it seems there are others who 
think they can pro\'e their title so it will be re- 
linquished by Mr. Hasenstab to the best man in 
the eyes of the judges. Visions of the flights of 
facts, fancy and fiction, at past contests, lead one 
to believe there will be a big crowd out to en- 
thuse their favorites when the ewnt comes off. 


The late political campaign has not proved of 
more interest to the deaf than has been, and is 
being shown in the election of officers of the 
Frats” and of the Pas-a-Pas club. The Frats 
had theirs last month and the club is making up 
tickets for its election in December. 

The new officers of Chicago Division are F, P. 
<jibson, president ; Louis Wallack, Vice-presi* 
■dent; Frank Spears, secretary; Robert Powers, 


treasurer; John P. Dahl, director; Ralph E. 
Miller, sergeant. 

The Division is growing rapidly and has on 
its roster something like 130 members. It meets 
in the hall of the Acorn club at 79 Clark St. The 
Acorn club is the social auxiliary of the Division, 
being a club, pure and simple. The only connec- 
tion it has with the Division is that its member- 
ship is limited to members of the F. S. D. This 
club is young yet, and is taking hold with a good 
grip and will soon be attracting notice that the 
older organizations are monop>olizing at present. 


Deaf Teachers qf the Deaf. 

E. Clayton Wyand, M. A., teacher in the 
Maryland School, Frederick, Md., and editor 
of the Maryland Btilletin, became deaf at 18 
from spinal meningitis, having practically 
completed his education in a Grammar school. 
For a time after becoming deaf he depended 
uixjii his natural ability to read lips and kept 
his place in public. Later he entered the Oral 
Department of the Maryland School, and sub- 
sequently took regular speech and lip-read- 
ing instructions under Prof. Hall and Miss 
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Fish during a five-year course at college. He 
has also had private instructions. His ten- 
dencies to be with the hearing people are as 
strong as that of any deaf person in this coun- 
try and he not only speaks as well in conver- 
sation as a hearing person, but frequently ap- 
pears in public. Mr. Wyand received the 

B. A. d^ree at Gallaudet in 1903, opening the 
graduating exercises with an oration orally 
delivered with distinctness and force com- 
mented upon by tlie local pajK-rs. His prog- 
ress in educational lines only a short time later 
merited for him the Master of Arts degree. 

He is president of the Maryland Association 
of the Deaf and is perhaps the best know'n of 
the deaf in his State. 

Mr. Wyand is a full fledged Knight of Py- 
thias also a member of Frederick County’ 
Historical Society. Recently he led the Y. P. 

C. U. at his hearing church. 

Mr. Wyand’s father was during his life one 
of the leading educators of Maryland and has 
now a brother at the head of a western Uni- 
versity. 


Lancaster Pointers. 

M rs. JOHN C. MYERS and baby, Charle.sauna 
are visiting Mrs. Myers’ parents for severa 
months in Shamokin, Pa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel H. Rohrer, of Witmer, 
have returned from an extended trip to Virginia, 
the former home of Mr. Rohrer. 

Mrs. T, M. Purvis, Mrs. Ben. Musser and 
“yours truly” w'ent to Leola, the past month, 
where they made a delightful visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Rupp, who have a beautiful home 
there. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Isreal Weaver, of Spring 
Grove, have been very sick with Typhoid Fever, 
but are now on the road to complete convalesence. 
Mrs. Weaver was especially low with the dread 
disease, but is able now to be about once more. 

Mrs. Kate Hoopes, of Columbia, has moved to 
I^ancaster with her widowed .sister and is now 
employed in a factory here. Mrs. Hoopes seems 
to like Lancaster quite as well as she ever did 
Columbia. 

Mr. Ben. Musser and Mr. T. M. Purvis went to 
pay a visit of inspection to the much-fought over 
new Capital building at Harri.sburg. They had a 
rare good time, the only thing they did not 
wannly praise being “the long half hour before 
they dined,” when they had to wait for their 
turn and when Mr. Musser employed his leisure 
time literally dancing for his dinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lohse, of Lebanon, expect to 
spend Thanksgiving at “Archdale Farm” the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Purvis. 

Mrs. Drniel H. Rohrer was given a post card 
.surprise on the 25th of November, in honor of 
her birthday. She was extremely plea.sed with 
the handsome lot of cards she received. 

A good story is told of a certain learned profes- 
sor, of Lancaster who was one day standing in 
his own back-y’ard when he noticed a green look- 
ing ma,ss of stuff in one corner of the fence. Go- 
ing nearer he put on his glasses, then with an ex- 
clamation of great delight, he rushed into the 
house, run up a fellow-professor over the tele- 
phone and urged him to come at once as he had 
found a most remarkable and rare “ specimen ” 
in his own back-yard. The friend came on the 
run, hatless, coatless and well-nigh breathle.ss 
and were bending over the rare (?) specimen one 
calling it a Hyprodumrepetitm and the other a 
fungus of the tubertnelannmeons specie when the 
first professor's wife came to the door, sar’ing 
“ Good land, what are you two staring at there in 
the hot sun ? ” “ My dear, answered the learned 

professor, we have just discovered a rare and al- 
most extinct fungi that ” — “ ha ! ha !” broke in his 
loving wife ‘ ‘ a fungi indeed ! Whj' that is a lot of 
cake butter that I threw away because there was 
too much soda in it and it is the heat of the sun 
that makes it seem to rise and grow even before 
your e3 es ? Then the learned gentleman and his 
friend went into the house crushed. 

The question of the hour seems to be How 
many’ eggs to-day ? As the lay of the hen has 
gone up with such a rush every one who owns a 
chick seems to ask his neighbor the question, 
and to know what he feeds his flock. Eggs have 
not been as high, for the time of year, for many 
years as they now are. 

Miss Keller, Gertrude M. Downey and Ray 
Barr, went to Birdinhard for a two-days’ visit to 
friends, the last week in November. They had a 
glorious time and were sorry when Old Time 
said. Time now to go home ! 

Gertrede M. Downey. 


A remarkable CHARITY. 

The famous Bowen- Stission Bread Line now in 
its fourth year, at which every morning, at one 
o’cock, during the winter months, one thousand 
homeless and destitute men and boys are provided 
with a breakfast of hot coffee and rolls, will resume 
operations at Thanksgiving, midnight, and continue 
to Easter morning. 1907. List year 144,000 were 
thus assisted, and altogether over half a million 
have had a weary night's tramp agreeably interrupt- 
ed by this inexpensive, yxt very welcome refresh- 
ment. 

The Directors of the Bowert’ Mission have ap- 
pointed .Mr. John C. Earl of 222 Bible House. New 
York Ciy. Finaticial Secretary, succeeding Dr. 
Simon Trenwith. lately deceased. 
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Ontario Briefs. 

For the third time the Torotito deaf-nnite foot- 
ball team were swamped in the tidal wave of defeat 
in their third sclieduled game in the- city league, 
when they played, on November .?rd. against their 
strongest antagonists, the British L-nitcd Team. 
The score at the finish stood 4 to I against them, 
nevertheless, they are as cheerful as ever. 

Miss Margaret Hutchinson and Messrs. Fred W. 
Terrell. Harry E. Grooms. Alexander Lobsinger, 
Robert McMaster and Frank E. Doyle, all of Tor- 
onto. were up before the official board of Civil 
Service examiners on Nov. 13th. to qualify them- 
selves for the Post Office work of the Canadian 
Civil Service. We hope they did not try in vain. 

Miss .\nnie Butter, formerly of Belleville, who 
came to Toronto sometime ago to see her friends, 
has decided to remain there all winter, having 
secured a situation in that city. She is most wel- 
come. 

Herbert W. Roberts, of the Union Station 
postal staff. Toronto, was granted a weeks’ leave of 
absence on account of a very sore face, and so he 
spent the time very quietly at his parental home in 
Jarvis. He declares that home and mother are the 
best. 

We are pleased to see Mr. Neil A. McGillivray, 
of Toronto, hack again after a month’s rest at his 
parental home in Purpleville, whither he went to 
recuperate from a serious illness. He is now in 
his old time vigor and health. 

Mrs. Charles A. Ryan, of Woodstock, has been 
visiting her old home and other relatives and 
friends in New Hamburg for the past few weeks. 
W'e eongratulate her youngest sister, who lives 
near New Hamburg, on the arrival of a pair of 
healthy twins on Nov. 4th last. 

Mr. John E. Crough, of Peterborough, the fam- 
ous deaf-mute athlete of Canada, who has been 
playing on the Peterboro Senior rugby foot-ball 
team all this fall in the Ontario Rugby Football 
Union, was in Toronto with his team on Nov. loth 
and iith and, while there, had the pleasure of meet- 
ing his many old friends, all of whom were pleased 
to see him. Although beaten here by the Argon- 
ants, he pul up a brilliant game of rugby and won 
the admiration of his friends. A photograph and 
sketch of this adroit athlete will appear in a future 
issue of your paper. 

We are pleased to see Mr. John Mclsaac, of 
Toronto, around again, after his recent serious 
indisposition of a few weeks’ duration. His case 
was so serious as to m.'ike his removal to the gen- 
eral hospital necessary, hence his quick recovery. 

Mr. Allan Nahrgang, of Elmira, was the guest of 
his brothers, Oliver and Isaiah Nahrgang. in New 
Hamburg recently. 

Mr. William C. Mackay, who lately resigned from 
the Toronto Post Office, and then said he was 
going to New York, suddenly changed his mind 
and is at present located in far away California, 
the land of beauty, sunshine and song, beyond the 
Cascades. Just what he is doing or just where he 
is stopping at present, can not be learned, but we 
piesume Billy is merely feasting on the sights of 
the Golden State and the aftermath of the great 
holocaust of last spring. 

Mrs. Oliver Nahrgang, of New Hamburg, was 
visiting relatives and friends in London and vicin- 
ity not very long ago, and reports a fine time. 

Mr Chas. A. Eliott, of Toronto, has returned 
from his visit to New York City, where he made a 
sojourn of a couple of weeks and says he enjoyed 
the trip immensely. 

The final drama in connection with the leave- 
taking of ex- Superintendent R. Mathison and the 
taking of office by the new Superintendent, Dr. 
Coughlin, took place at Belleville on Nov. 13th, 
14th and isth, and was one ol the most notable 
events in the history of our Alma Mater. The 
first two days were given up to the farewell-tak- 
ing of our bosom friend and foster-father, Mr. 
Mathison, in which he made the chief figure at 
h;ni(|Hcts, parties, etc., and words are insufficient 
to describe the feelings all manifested at his leave- 
taking. .Vll were moved to tears, and even the 
Superintendent and his family were deeply touch- 
ed. Although Mr. Mathison has relinquished his 
hold on the school affairs, he has promised to take 
as much interest in the deaf as ever. He comes to 
live at No. ti Edgedale Road, Toronto. So it is 
Belleville’s loss and Toronto’s gain. On the iSth, 
Dr. Coughlin assumed his new duties as head of 
our old college, and as he is a man of brain and 
energy', we trust that under his care the college 
will continue to prosper as it always has in the 
past. 

Mrs. Edith Fotheringham, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, was the guest of her brother and sister, Mr 
and Mrs. Chas. J. Pettiford, of Toronto, lately. 

Miss Beatty Lawrence, of Creemore. is, we are 
pleased to say, all right again, after being seriously 
indisposed lately through a bad cold 
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Mr. Nelson Wood, of Hamilton, is back again, 
after a lengthy trip through Maintoba and the 
Canadian North West. He .seems to be greatly 
enamored over the prospects of the golden West. 

Miss Katie Schwartzentuber, of Petersburg, has 
returned home, after a few months' stay w'ith 
friends in New Hamburg and Baden. 

Miss Margaret J. P. Esson, of Oil Springs, 
reports having had a fine time in Petrolca for a 
week, last month. 

^Messrs. Iquatius D. O'Neil, Francis P. Rooney 
and E. C. Pickard, of Toronto, journeyed to Hamil- 
ton on Nov. 17th to witness the great struggle bet- 
ween the Montreal team and the Hamilton "Tigers” 
for the Rugby football championship of Canada, in 
which the latter won by a score of li to 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gottlieb, who recently moved from 
Hamilton to Berlin, are nicely settled in the latter 
city, and prefer it far better than the “Ambitious 
City.” -Mrs. Gottlieb and her sister were recently 
calling on friends in New Hamburg. 

The Maple Leaf Reading and Debating Club of 
Toronto the cleverest and strongest literary society 
for the deaf in Canada, opened for the winter of 
1906-7, on Friday evening, November 23d, when 
the season's program and other business was laid 
out and the members are looking for a most pros- 
perous season. As it meets fortnightly, reports of 
its doings w'ill be given in these columns. 

We all sympathize with Mrs. James Ormiston and 
Charles McLaren, of Raglan, in the great loss they 
have sustained in the death of their beloved sister, 
who left to claim and wear the everlasting prize on 
November sth, at Winchester, Dundas Co. May our 
sympathy be a balm to the hearts of the bereaved 
relatives. , 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Koehler, of New Hamburg, 
were recently visiting the former’s parents in Wel- 
lesly. 

Jliss M. McKcnzfe.-aild her two deaf brothers, of 
Tavistock, were guests 'of old friends in Hamburg, 
on November 18th. 

We regret to report the very serious illness of 
Mrs. John F'lynn, of Toronto, who has been under 
the weather for the past month, and at the time of 
w'riting is very low. We feel very sorry for Mr. 
Flynn in his’ trouble, but re praying for the best to 
come. 

Mrs. David S. Luddy, of San Francisco, Cal., has 
left for her liome on the Pacific coast, after sum- 
mering in various parts of this province the past 
si.x months. She was accompanied by her little 
child who was born while, she was visiting in Toron- 
to, and also by her mother, on her long westward 
trip. 

Mr. John Chapman, an English deaf-mute and an 
engineer by occupation, is now living in Cupar, 
Sask, and making as much as five dollars a day at 
his trade. 

Mr. Napoleon Clements, of Toronto, was a visitor 
to Niagara Falls, lately. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

In making my initial bow before the public in 
this aristocratic sheet, it behooves me to waste no 
unnecessary words, but to be as brief and concise 
as possible, putting together such items as are 
gleaned up in such a comprehensive manner and 
devoid of all pettifoggery. While the writer well 
knows that the lot of the average correspondent is 
by no means a hapy lot. he will do his humble best 
and keep following after the “knockers,” who, un- 
fortunately compose a large class of the deaf popu- 
lation in this city as well as in others. Such peo- 
ple comprise a class by themselves, their worst 
vice is in believing that they are above the average 
“common” deaf-mute and delude' themselves into 
that belief by staying away from all deaf-mute 
gatherings and associate with “hearing folks.” That 
rnay be all right in theory, but in practice it is a 
little difficult and in the end they are sure to come 
out second best. Social intercourse of the deaf 
among the deaf is the only effectual means of pro- 
moting their social and moral welfare. With this 
end in view-, one memorial day in May two or three 
young men got together and formed the Silent 
Outing and Social Club and at this present time 
its growth has been phenomenal— it having fifteen 
members on its roster now and it is still growing. 
Officers have been nominated and will be elected 
in January, photographs of whom will appear in 
this column. The purposes and aims of this so- 
ciety will be given in our next number 

The Rochester School for the Deaf, on St. Paul 
street, is now under full swing with the usual large 
enrollment of scholars. Several new faces in the 
teaching staff are noted. Prof. Westervelt is still 
at the head and under his efficient direction every 
thing is going on in good shape. The football 
team has organized and played and won several 
games, despite the fact that they are lighter and 


inexperienced than in former years, but what they 
lack in weight, they more than make up in indomi- 
table spirit. The basket-ball team has also been 
organized and is fast rounding into shape. The new 
rules in this game are adapted to their style of 
playing, augmenting their speed and that is what 
counts. They promise to give an excellent account 
of themselves this season. 

Charles Snyder, of Kingston, Pa., who left Ro- 
chester last April to accept a position as linotype 
operator on the York, (Pa.) DUpatch, returned here 
last August, where he is now holding down his old 
position as linotype operator - machinist with the 
large job office of Burnett & Co. 

Thursday evening, October — , a successful sociaL 
in aid of the Ephphatha Guild, under the auspicies 
of the Silent Outing and Social Club, was carried 
out in St. Lukee's Parish. Hallowe'en games of all 
kinds, for which prizes were awarded, were "played. 
The ceremonies were opened by Chairman Albert 
Kowski, followed by Ira Todd with an essay on the 
origin of Hallowe’en Charles Snyder then followed 
with the tale of Sleepy Hollow' (with apologies to- 
the genial Washington Irving) interspersed with 
the adventures of the whilom Jtaron Munchausen. 
The stage w'as tastefully decorated with corn husks 
and pumpkins, and in every convenient place were 
placed Jack-o’-lanterns and the effect was simply 
startling, but fortunately all were ghost-proof and 
none of the gentlemen bolted for the windows. Ta- 
ken in all it passed off smoothly and a good profit 
w'ent to swell the exchequer of both the Guild and 
the Outing club. 

Incident upon the gubernational election, the big 
telephone factory of Stromberg and Carlson laid 
oft the greater portion of its working force among 
whom were several deaf persons and up to this 
hour have not reinstated them Owing to the ap- 
proaching winter, this fact is to be regretted — rumor 
has it that the factory will finally be closed dow'n,. 
hut we trust that it will not be so and that all our 
friends will soon be back in their places. 

Mr. Wood is prominent in church affairs being 
chairman of the Ephphatha Guild of St. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal church, this city. 

Mrs. George Davis made a flying trip to her old 
home in Buffalo, where she stayed a week and only- 
returned home the other day and alas! her arrival 
put a stop to the estimable Mister's dreams of keep- 
ing up bachelor’s hall any longer. 

Thursday evening, November 22, there w'ill be a 
.social at St. Luke’s parish under the auspicies of 
the Ephphatha Guild, and indications point to a 
financial success, and considering the worthy pro- 
ject, it is hoped that it may be Mr. Evelyn Wood 
has the affair in charge. 


Michigan, U. S., an2 Ontario, 
Canada. 

I am back to this institution after spending a 
few weeks’ holidays quite enjoyably, particularly at 
the Ontario mute convention, which was held at 
the institution in Belleville, Ont., though of only 
four days’ duration. Quite a large number of the 
delegates attended the old dual school of the six- 
ties, some of w'hom were never on the roll at the 
Belleville .school. 

Messrs. W. H. Gould, of London, and James 
Chantler, of Woodstock, Ont., the other delegates- 
besides myself, mingled very pleasantly jvith our 
new American friends at the Flint school during 
the last reunion in June, 1905. 

Mr. C. J. Staley, of Stoney Creek, Ont., my old' 
classmate of the same decade, once lived in Bay 
City, Mich., for some years, and visited the Flint 
school 14 years ago. 

Mr. D. Ba3'ne, of City View, Ont., was Secretary 
of the association in session in Brantford and was. 
elected to preside at the next meeting two years 
later m Grimsby Park. That was; in 1^3. 

Mr. A. M. Shotwell, our librarian, was present 
at the blind convention held in Lansing last August,, 
he acting as its secretary. He attended several 
mmiliar reunions elsewhere, including in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1873, 3t the time when the American in- 
structors of the Deaf met in the same cita, but not 
on the same grounds. Several of them 'who con- 
ducted dual schools attended these meetings jointly. 
One of them was principal Parker of the old dual 
school m Flint, and Principal Hunter, of the Brant- 
ford School for the Blind, was present at the for- 
rner meeting, while principal Palmer, of the Belle- 
ville School, was a delegate of the other meeting. 

Ex-Gov. Bliss, of this city, died last September 
and was buried from the mason temple with im- 
posing ceremony. He was the founder of this in- 
stitution and donated these grounds. He was Gov- 
ernor of this State, when I first knew him by name,, 
moving into his state from Ontario three years ago. 

In our library there are several English Braille 
volumes and magazines donated by a subscriber in- 
the upper peninsula in this state. Thev are being- 
printed in London, England, and Edinburg, Scot- 
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land. It was not until recently when I acquired a 
fair knowledge of the system and am now enjoying 
it. The first volume I read was “ Always Happy," 
or “The Early Life of Helen Keller,” compiled by 
Chappell and published in London, England, in 1895, 
having been for some years previously at the blind 
school in Lansing. Willie Kay. 

Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 

*[he Diocese qf Chic&.go— Silent Mis- 
sions in the MidtUe West. 

The October S'l’irit of Afissions h-ds the following 
to say regarding Church work among deaf-mutes : 

The Church's ministry to those “ children of 
silence,” the deaf-mutes, has, since 1872, been car- 
ried on in the diocesses of the great Middle West 
by the Rev. Austin W. Mann. His is a name 
which all Church people know for his journeyings 
and labors have covered a vast field. Missions 
have been founded by him in the following places, 
and this is the parish which he serves on Sundays, 
getting around as often as possible : — Ephpha- 
tha, Detroit ; S. Agnes’, Cleveland ; S. Martin’s, 
Toledo ; All Saints', Columbus ; S. Clement’s, 
Pittsburgh ; All Souls’, Louisville ; S. Alban’s 
Angel’s Chicago, He began S. Thomas’ Mission, 
St. Louis, and Holy Spirit Mission, Kansas City, 
and the work at Omaha, now under the care of 
his former assistant, the Rev. Mr. Cloud. He also 
began the work at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Milwaukee 
■and other large cities. 

Besides- the cities named, many smaller ones have 
rbeen and are still served by the Rev. Mr. Mann on 
week days. In the summer of 1886, he held the 
first service, according to the Prayer Book, on the 
Pacific coast, at Trinity Church, San Francisco. 
.Services were held on the way at Salt Lake, Los 
Angeles, Santa Fe, Denver and Colorado Springs. 
All this labor, covering a period of thirty-four 
years, means more than a million miles of travel, 
day and night, between missions hundreds of miles 
apart. Truly, our general missionary to the deaf- 
mutes, like St. Paul, is “ in journeyings often.” 


Sidney Youth Married Hedifax Young! 
Lady. 

The Halifax Recorder of Sept. 27th says ; The 
marriage took place yesterday afternoon at the 
residence of Alfred Harvey, 146 Quinpqol Road, by 
Rev M. A. McKinnon, of two Ucaf-mutes — Miss 
Lilly D. Malcolm, daughter of Peter Malcolm, of 
this city, to Daniel A. Morrison, of Sidney. 

The room where the ceremony was performed 
was beautifully decorated with flowers by the 
friends of the contreting parties. The little flower 
girls were ^ 1 isscs Lily and Edith Harvey. The 
groom's present to the bride was a cheque, and to 
the flower girls, beautiful gold brooches. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrison left for Sydney this morning, where 
they will reside. 

R&ndom Notes. 

Six years ago, Mr. Ellsworth Long started a res- 
taurant in Ingersoll, Oklahoma, and has been very 
successful. 

Mr. Charles Fooshee has been successful in his 
business as a shoemaker and wallpaper hanger in 
Oxford, Kan.sas. 

There are two deaf-mutes in the Illinois College 
of Photography and Photo-engraving at Effingham, 
111 . Mr. J. Johnson is in the Photo-engraving de- 
partment while Mr. Prince, of Canada, is in the de- 
partment of photography. Both are doing nicely. 

C. I). GIBBS. 

The subject of this sketch is one of the best 
known residents in the Empire State and was 
born at Sodus. N. Y., and received his education 
at the Rome school, graduating therefrom in 1885. 
He is Secretary and Treasurer of the Black Gill 
Club and was chairman of the Committe of Ar- 
rangements of the last grand ball and masquerade 
•of the Black Gill Club, held at Germania Hall, 
this city. This ball was the sixth consecutive one 
and was a success in every particular. 

At the last convention of the Empire State 
Association at Syracuse, Mr. Gibbs was elected 
treasurer of the organization, in which capacity 
he is sure to give a good account of himself. 

EVELYN PORTER WOOD 

Evelyn Porter Wood is a name to be conjectured 
with in deaf-mute annals of the Empire State. 
Born at Olisco, N. V.. he lost his hearing at ten 
years of age, graduated from the Fan wood school 
and married Miss Rose M. McMenomy, also a Fan- 
woodite, on October 0, 1872, and their union has 
been blessed by five children, three of whom are 
living. 

Christmas Day isn’t far off and that all may have 
a “happv and nierrv" one is the wish of 

C. N. S. 



J. P. Jones was caught by two big men at the en- 
trance of a dark alley and pushed against a wall while 
he was walking alone on the West Side. A gold watch 
$1.25. a club badge, keys, and all the matches except one 
and four cigars were taken. As he had no money for his 
car fare home, he had to walk about four miles to his 
house,, smoking a cigar which he lighted with the one 
match. — Deaf-Mutes' fournal. 

The Oregon School has a Chinese pupil bj' the name 
of Frances Poy. In San Francisco Chinese children must 
attend separate public schools. By the way there is 
probably not a more varied collection of the races than 
that found in the California school. It is big enough 
to accommodate deaf pupils of all shades of color, 
these including Mexicans, Spaniards, Americans, Ger- 
mans, Chinese. Japanese, Negroes, French, Italians, etc. 
—A'ort/i Dakota Hanner. 

Dimond has a colony of deaf people now. Dimond 
is a small town, about six miles east of Oakland. It 
has begun to boom. Mr. and Mrs. Cronin live on their 
lot and Miss Connell is with them. Across the block 
live Mr. and Mrs. Dickinson and their five children on 
their lot. At a little distance beyond stands the house of 
the parents of Dietrich Kaiser and his sister, who attend 
this school. On a hill near by, Mr. and Mrs. Ballard live. 
— California News. 

The Deaf-Mutes' Register will henceforth be conducted 
as a school paper, leaving the national news field to 
the Journal and the Deaf American. It will be pub- 
lished only once in two weeks and the subscription 
price has been reduced to fifty cents a year. We 
would prefer to see the paper reduce its size and continue 
to come weekly, but even though a bi-weekly promises 
to be an improvement on the old Register in that it 
will have an editorial policy. Heretofore it has been 
“neither fish, flesh nor fowl.” — Kentucky Standard. 

The deaf residents in and around San Francisco are 
probably the most prosperous of anj- similiar community 
in the country. Almost every one of them owns property 
of more or less value. They have steady work and are 
fiugal to a reasonable degree, which accounts for their 
success. The branch of the Order of .Americans which 
they have established is in a prosperous condition. They 
take much interest in it and the lodge is the means of 
bringing them together for social purposes. Thus they are 
unconsciously banded together for mutual protection and 
their happiness is assured. — North Dakota Banner. 

It has been our pleasure lately to visit two of the 
larger schools for the deaf— Kansas and Texas, also 
the Texas School for the Blind. In both these states 
the schools are somewhat handicapped for lack of 
funds, necessitating large classes, the minimum amount 
of supen-ision and other attendant ills, but one could 
not help being struck with the wonderful patience, per- 
severance and energy of the teaching force and the un- 
tiring efforts on the part of all officers and help to 
make up by hard work what was lacking in other direc- 
tions.— Co/orarfo Jnde.x. 

,A few days ago our friend and associate, Mr. G. T. 
Schoolfield. rounded out a period of forty years of con- 
tinuous service as a teacher in the Kentuck3- School 
for the Deaf. Fortj- years is a long time for anj- man 
to serve in one position, and argues efficiency and 
faithfulness in the discharge of dutj-, an argument emphat- 
ically justified in this case. He has served under every 
Principal that the school has had— Jacobs, Sr., Jacobs 
Jr., Dudley, .Argo, Ray, and Rogers. From 1866 to 1887, 
he had the management of the boys while out of school in 
addition to his duties as a teacher. I’nder Mr. J. .A. 
Jacobs, Jr., he held the position of assistant steward for 
several years. Mr. Schoolfield is a graduate of this 
school, — Class of ’61. — Kentucky Standard. 

In forty years of ser\-ice he has never yet asked 
for leave of absence and but seldom has he been ab- 
sent from his classroom for more than a day or two at 
a time. 

-A private letter to our Superintendent gives a bit of 
experience of an aged couple at San Francisco. These 
people were eighty years of age. but had the nerve to 
climb down several stories on a fire escape ladder, carry- 
ing their valises. They reached the ^ound safelj- and 
then started off to the house of a friend in a distant 

art of the citj-. It was between two and three miles, 

lit they reached it on foot without mishap. However, 
the fire got there soon after thej' did and they were ob- 
liged to foot it to another friend’s. From there they 
worked their way to the railroad station and took the 
first train tliej' could get to their home in Chicago. The 
gentleman has been one of Chicago’s widely known 
physicians for the last half century and pas.sed through 
the experiences of the great Chicago fire, but the escape 
without accident, from San Francisco of persons so far 
along in life was, under the circumstances, hardly to be 
expected. 

On one of the cars which brought our pupils to Belleville 
on the da}' of the opening were the fathers of two of our 
boys, one of whom is a new pupil and the other has b^n 
here for a year or two. The father of the former was 
lamenting the nece.ssity of leaving his boy in the hands of 
strangers. “O you needn't worry about that,” the other 
gentleman replied, “The children get a good deal better 
care and attention at the Institution than they do at home.” 
The other little incident occurred at the Institution. A 
new pupil was brought to school by his father, who natur- 
ally enough had dismal forebotlings of how lonesome and 
homesick the little fellow would be. Next morning the 


father, as s<jon as he was dre.ssed, started out to find his 
boy, who, he imagined, would be moping disconsolately 
some place at the front of the building. He was, however 
no where in sight in that part of the grounds, and it took 
the father a considerable time to locate him, but he was 
at last discovered out on the campus with a lot of other 
“forlorn” little chaps and all having the time of their lives. 
Needless to .say the father departed in a much more cheer- 
ful and contented frame of mind than he had expected. 
— Canadian Mute. 

The new head of the School for the Deaf at Belleville, 
Ontario is C. B. Coughlin, M.D. We find in an Ontario 
paper that ‘Dr. Coughlin contested twice— unsuccessfully— 
the riding of East Wellington for the local House.” from 
which we gather that he has been more or less interested 
in politics. We hope that there will be no wholesale 
change made in the competent force of instructors and 
employes that Mr. Mathison gathered. The chief .sufferers 
under such an innovation are not the dismissed officers but 
the afflicted children in the Institution. 

There have been at least half a dozen new men placed at 
the head of schools for the Deaf and the Blind in this 
country during the last year. In every case a man already 
interested in and familiar with the work has been prom- 
(Aed. Not one of the new superintendents owes his posi- 
tion in any way to political influence. Such promotions 
encoun^e young men of character and ability to enter the 
profession and work up from the beginning. 

A number of our sister .states have learned from painful 
experience that politics should be kept out of state in.sti- 
tutions. We trust our neighbor across the border will not 
have the same unfortunate experience. — The Rocky 
Mountain Leader. 

We notice in the Minnesota Companion that a few 
years ago Mr. H. Bruns applied for membership in the 
Minneapolis Y. M. C. .A. but was refused on account of 
his deafness. The Association seeming to think this made 
him liable to injury in the gymnasium or swimming pool 
and did not care to be responsible for any injuries he 
might sustain. It seems very strange that the Association 
should have refused him admittance upon such absurd 
grounds. This fall upon applying again he was admitted 
witliout objection. This is the first time we have ever 
heard of a deaf man being refu.sed admittance to a Y. M. 
C. A. on account of his deafness and we would like to know 
if there are any similiar cases elsewhere. t.a.st winter while 
in Baltimore the writer was admitted to membership in the 
Y. M. C. .A. without question and a special privilege, the 
sole use of the gymnasium for an hour two times a week, 
being granted in order to induce other young deaf men to 
join. Owing to this about ten young deaf men joined the 
.Association and organized a basketball team which enjoyed 
the use of the gyninasium for match games, equally with 
the other members. The former refusal to admit Mr. 
Bruns was undoubtedly due to that ignoratice of the deaf, 
quite prevalent among certain clubs, orders and life-in- 
surance companies. The deaf have a lot yet to do to 
enlighten their hearing brethren — The U'isconsin Times. 

The Rome Register in a recent issue gives a full and 
candid statement of the causes and extent of the changes 
in that .school. As reorganized, that institution certainly 
deserves, and we hope will receive, the full confidence of 
the public. The new Principal was selected with careful 
regard to experience and reputation, and on the recom- 
mendation of the highest authority. The selection of 
teachers and other subordinates seems, so far as we can 
judge, to have been made with excellent judgment. The 
management acted on sound principles in deciding that not 
only a wrong doer but a superior through whose ineffi- 
ciency or neglect the wrong-doing occurred, tliough him- 
self guilty of no po,sitive offense, should give way to a 
more capable successor. But they seem to us to have in- 
troduced an entirely novel and very dangerous principle 
in decreeing that for the offense of one, all, however, capa- 
ble, diligent and honorable, must .suffer the penalty and 
the implied disgrace of dismissal. .An especial hardship 
falls on a deaf person who for perhaps a quarter of a cen- 
tury has been fitting himself to fill a useful place in 
the school and so becoming less fit to scramble for a place 
in the world outside. Besides, the effect on the new 
comers is to serve notice on them that if any scandalous 
conduct on the part of another employe of tlie school 
comes to their notice it is their interest to conceal it. le.st 
they be joined in the punishment of the guilty. The 
wisdom of this course seems to be about on a par with the 
justice of it. — Alabama Messenger. 


CDe British Deaf Cime$ 

.An illustrated monthly magazine -newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, interesting. Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual sub.scriptioii — single copies (prepaid) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months' .subscription. 
Send a post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf Cime$, 

25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF- 
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Will. H. Murphy & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
OTHERS HAVE NOT 

All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 

AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 

OF MOUNTS 

AND MOUNTING PAPERS 

WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 

12 EAST 1BTH STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 
Circulars Free on Application 


‘The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Yaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 

Every Week. 


Always the best show 9 

in town I 

Pricts : I 

« > > > 1 C, 15 (itid 25 cents I 

DigMs - > > 15, 25, 55 and 5C cents S 


The Deaf American 

The onlj’ popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 

Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 

RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 

3ft3i Deeatar Street, Omaha, Neb. 


KEITH & PROCTOR’S 

T H E A T K E S 

Devoted to Continuous Performunces. 
All-stnr Vaudeville and Entertainments 
of Unprecedented Popularity Generally. 

Directory of Theatres: 

Fifth Ave.—Broadway and 28th St. 

CONTINUOUS I'ERPOUMANCE I. .AO TO IO.3O 
SUND.AY CONCEKTS CONTINUOUS I.30 TO IO.30 

UNION SQUAEE— at Broadway & 14th St. 

CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE I.30 TO lO 30 
SUNU.AY CONCERTS FROM I.30 TILL IO.3O 

23d St.— Bet. 6th and 7th avenues 

ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE TWICE DAILV IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS, AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 


58th St. and 3d avenue 

ALL star vaudeville. TWICE DAILY IN- 
CLUDING SUNDAY CONCERTS AFTERNOON 
AND EVENING 

Harlem Opera House 125th St. and 7th ave. 

CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE I.30 TO IO.3O 
SUNDAY CONCERTS I.30 TO IO.3O 


125th St.— Bet Park and Lesiogton aves 

H.ARLEM'S ONLY STOCK COMPANY. IN LA- 
TEST DR.AMATIC SUCCESSES. TWICE DAILV. 
TWO CONCERTS SUNDAY .AFTERNOON AND 


EVENING 

JEESEY CITY— Newark avenue 

ALL • STAR VAUDEVILLE. TWO BIG SHOWS 
DAILY 


B. F. Keith’s 
Circuit of 
Theatres 
in 

50 Cities 



F. F. Proctor’s 
Theatres : 
Newark 
Albany 
Troy 


America’s Leading Vaudevilles 

New York_Hippodrome 

Management, Messrs. Shubert & Andersox 
Block of Sixth Ave., 43d to 44th Streets 

A SOCIETY CIRCUS 
Opera, Drama, Comedy, Spectacle, 

Combined with 

Great Arenic Tournament 

Twice Daily. 2 p.m. 8 p.m. Mat. 25 ets to $1.00 

Night Prices 25 cLs to $1.50. No higher. 



There art more McCall PatteTncaoU mtheUone* 
States than of any other make of pattems. This u oa 
tccount of their Bcyle» accuracy and simplicity. 


MeCair* MiiKlt*inefTbe Queen of Fa«hion)haa 
more subiwrriibcr* than any otlier Ladies' Mae line. One 
fear's subscripiinnffs numbers) cwte 50 
number, 5 centa* Every subscriber gets a McCall Pat- 
tern Free* Subscribe t^ay. 

Lrtdy Affenla Wanted* H^dsnirc premiumaor 
Uber-4 leash commiiKi<>n. P.-»ttem CH»alogue( of o* o 4 «. 
|i(;ns) and Premium Catalogue fshoaing 400 ptem.um^ 
tent fraa* Addraaa TH£ McCALL CO.. New Yoria 


$ick and Deatb Benefits 

May not be included in yonr 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 

“ Be a (Ui$e man Once 
a month” 

By joining and paying the 
small nionihly dues wliich will 
guarantee these to you at llie 
hands of 

Che fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Write for information to Room 
3, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Do Tt Dow. 


The Gaylor 

Photog'raphic Stock 
House 


6 East 8th Street 

New York City 

Princip&l Headqu&rters for 

AMATEUR SUPPLIES 

KODAKS ^ FILMS 
Papers anZ Mounts 


Send for our Prices 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 
charges 


!)®®®KsKsXS)(*XS)®®®(i^Xs^ 


60 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


Designs 

.... CopvNioHTS Ac. 

Anyone sending n sketch and dMorlption may 
qaioklT Moertain onr opintOB tr99 wti«ui«r an 
inyention la probably patentable. Communlea- 
tionBBtiictlyconfldentuj. Haiidbook on Patent# 
sent free, (hldest ageney for seonrlng patents. 

Patents taken tbroaeb Mann & Co. reeetye 
speticU notice^ without c Darg e. In the 

Scientific Jimerican. 


A handsomely iHostrated weekly, 
eulatlon of any sciontifle fournal. 
four months, |L Sold 


liargest efr- 

Terms. $S a 

by all Tiewsdealers. 


IKIUNN&Co«'B--"v.HewYQrk i 

Branch Office, <06 F BL, Waablngton, D. C. m 
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UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 

Alex. WillininsoTi, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
comics. 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


rYTtnnnrTnnnmnrir^^ tf mnrv^ 

The better you become 3 

acquainted with our business 3 

methods, the more you learn 3 

of the liberal manner with 3 

which we deal with our patrons 3 

— the more goods you will buy 3 

of us each year. 3 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 3 

Trenton. 5 

Dry Goods and Millinery. S 

LJL!LJULJlJL!L5LSUlJU.tU^^ ju!) 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


John E. Thropp 1 1 [ G U N S 0 N 




Kanget 

mantels 


6rates 

tllel>eaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints yon get from ns will be the gen- 
nine article, and the color of our prices 
match onr punts. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time onr homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises. Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For liest 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c„ call on. 

€. f. Rooptr $ 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


1 17 AND 1 19 East State Street. 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We curry the be.sl of every thing and yet 
OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
III the Children’s Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 

$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 

Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men's and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stein Black. II. S. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
JIakes, $7.50 to $27.50 

All the new style furnishings. 

HATS and SHOES 

A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Suit Cases 


aai^wvvtHE new JERSEY^<vmv*ia»v^ 

Stale i: 

Normal and Model <: 
Schools 




The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are w'ell provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for da}’ pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

T. M. GREEN. 


1^1 
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Xhe New Jersey State Schiool for ttie Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 

:edward e. GROSSCt:? george a. frey 

SECOND DI.STKICT. 

J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SIEAS R. MORSE 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

W. EDWIN KI.ORANCR EDMUND WII.SON 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

PERCIVAE CHRYSTIE S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 

FIFTH DISTRICT. 

BENJ, H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 

FRANCIS SCOTT SWEETING MILES 

SEV'ENTH DISTRICT. 

EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 

EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

JAMES L. HAYS T. O’ CONOR SLOANE 

NINTH DISTRICT. 

CLAMOR ALLEN WM. R. BARRICKLO 

TENTH DISTRICT. 

EDWARD RCSS WILLIAM D. FORBES 


Officers gf ‘Ihe Board. 

James L. Hays Pre.sidenl 

W. Edwi.n Florance Vice-President 

Charles J. B.axter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


T he neav jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31 st, 1882, 
offers its advantagres on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder Or township clerk of the township, or the major 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms, of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent . 



VIEW OF buildings FROM CORNER OF HAMILTON AND CHESTNUT AVENUES. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. walker, M. a Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F, MYERS Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP .Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . .Asstiant Supervisor 

MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

CLARA S. TINDALL Nurse 

EDNA E. CRAFT Secretary 


Acudemic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIL 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 


MISS MARIE L. DILLON- 


Industrial Department. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER J Kindergarten 

j and Drawing 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

J. L. JOHNSON ....Wood-working 

Shoemaking 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE .Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON | ^mbrd^tLiy”'* 


Physical Director 


Every 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 

Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
without change. 

A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

b th« lamoiu KUler heater. Mo emolce. Ho 
odor*, and ao dan^r In using. 

rrlcc Sd.as and Ss-oo 

Ottkor good heatera at less prices, but we can’t 
•ay so akanjr good tbinfs about them. Coma and 
•M tbom. 

KAUFMAN'S 

1 23 A 1 25 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


Nobody at St. Louis 


should be without 


PACHAS SOUVENIR GROUPS 

Banquet Group, Illinois Group 

French Government Building Group 

SI. 25, SI.50, Each 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 

ALEX. L. PACH 

935 Broadway, New York 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTKL 


FOR 

Commercial and 


Society 


Stationery 


Sells the best (1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the ; 

city, also a full line of fine Hats, ft 1 / 1 ft ff’ n 1 • 

College Caps, &c. Schooi ond Office Supplies 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


New Jersey History 

tad Genealogy a Specialty 

TEAVEE’S BOOK STOEE, 

106 S. BROAD ST. 


GO TO 

TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

14 NORTH WARREN STREET 

Trenton, N. J. 


C. RTBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


i J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market,- 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTSi 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 




SAMUEL HEATH,- 

WB0LB8ALB AND RFrA.lL DIALKR IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go to. 

CONVERY & WALKER,- 

1*9 Mortti Broad 8 t., 

and aee the largest line of Furniture aaA 
I Carpet in this city. 



